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CHAPTER VII. 


I rede that once in Affrica 

A princely wight did raine, 
Who had to name Cophetua, 

As ye shall hear men sayn : 
From nature’s lawés he declined, 
And had in this a steadfast mind 
To go not after womenkinde, 


But them did all disdaine. 
A Song of a Beggar and a King. 


EITHER her mind nor her heart could give Helen the faintest 
gleam of light on what had happened since her father died. 
Night in the tropics could not be more sudden or more complete, 
or a tropical forest more pathless. And it was all such a mystery: 
everybody as well as everything about her was so utterly changed. 
Her mother she had never thought of understanding—but Alan! It 
was a new thing that her brother should have a secret: incredible 
that, having one, he should share it with his mother, and not with 
her. She was to share in the ruin—what right had they to forbid 
her sharing its mystery ? There was no disgrace, since Alan had said 
so: and, indeed, that such a thing as disgrace should touch her or 
hers was more than impossible. But then this only deepened the 
mystery. They might have fancied it right to hide disgrace from 
her—but what else should they dream of hiding ? 
Alan, when she asked him once more to tell her the meaning of 
it all, only answered as before, “ You must not ask, Nell—you must 
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never ask again. We must wipe out everything that has ever been, 
and live from a new beginning, and forget everything—forget even 
why.” 

“Everything? Wipe out and forget everything that has ever 
been? What—even Bertha? Alan!” 

“Even Bertha. Bertha,” he said with the hard strength that is 
never to be gained but from a hard struggle, “ most of all.” He 
seemed, she thought, to make a point of naming her defiantly : and 
this alone was enough to tell her what the struggle must have been, 
and how hard. It was more than enough to tell her how hopeless 
it was to question one who had proved himself to own ten thousand 
times more strength than was needful for holding fast to a No. 

* And you would have married her, if——” 

“ Nelly !—do mea kindness. I need one. ‘If’ means every- 
thing. Don’t name—Bertha—to me again till I name her to you: 
and never ask me why. Try and help me, Nell.” 

“ How can I help you, when I am such a baby that I am simply 
told, You must do as you are bid: you must give up your home: 
you must see it go to strangers: and you must take it all as it 
comes, and not even wonder why? I am not a baby. I can see 
things I can see that you are giving up a million times 
more than Copleston: more than when Alan—don’t take 
away your whole trust from me! If what you say is true, we have 
nobody but one another—and, of course, mamma—now: if you 
don’t tell me all you think and feel, just as you did yesterday, I 
shall lose more than you—yes, a million times more. I won’t ask 
you why we are going to leave Copleston and be poor. But why 
you are going to give up Bertha—I will !” 

“ What would you think of a man, any man, who asked her— 
any girl, any woman—to marry him—she rich, and with all life and 
happiness before her, God bless her !—and he as I am: with no 
prospect of being able to give her even the wretchedest home for 
years—a mere beggar, Nell? What would you think of a man who 
waited till he was a beggar before he asked for you ?” 

“What should 7 say? Ask Bertha, if you know her, and you 
will see! I would not wait for him to ask me. If I loved him, 
and if he loved me, Z would ask Aim—-I would be Queen 
Cophetua ! ” 

It was a spark of her old spirit flashing out from her darkness. 
‘Queen Cophetua!” he echoed, but without heart or meaning. 

Cophetua was not a queen.” 
“Then, I would make him one. Please God, I’ll never love any 
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man but you; but if I did, would I let my money stand in my way ? 
What’s money made for but to live with? I suppose we shall learn 
that well enough when we’re poor. I'll tell you what 7 should say— 
that the man who didn’t love me well enough to want me, whatever 
happened and whatever we were, didn’t love me at all! And if you 
ask her now, and she doesn’t say Yes ten times more gladly than if 
she had nothing but herself to give you—why, then—s/e doesn’t love 
youl” 

“No, Nell. If I went to her now, I should be calied a cad——” 

“ By whom ?” 

“ By myself. If I took advantage of her feeling—as you say— 
I should be one. I want to save her—and I will. Thank God, I 
did not tell her that I—before my father died! She’s safe, any way. 
If she thinks I don’t care for her, all the better now. I can’t even 
give her so much as aname. Nell, if you were in her place, and 
any man in mine were to ask you to marry him, I’d horsewhip such 
a blackguard.” 

* Alan—what do you mean by not giving her even a name?” 

“ Did I say——?” 

“Yes. You said you cannot give her even a name. What do 
you mean ?” 

“None worth having. A man with nothing must make his own. 
That’s all I mean. No a 

“ Perhaps this is our last walk together at home. Do you re- 
member our last—when we came home together, that evening when 
—do you remember what you told me: that you love Bertha with 
your whole heart and soul, more than all the world? Is it true— 
still? Trust me in that—that is no mystery. Is it true?” 

“ Good God, Nell! Should I be making myself give her up—if 
I did not love her more than my own soul? Why do you try to make 
things so hard to bear? I must bear it——” 

* But I will not bear it, Alan. Who cares for being poor? Not 
I. But I will not have my brother and my friend sacrificed to pride. 
Thank you for your trust, Alan. You have given me something to 
live for, and to save out of the fire. It will do to think about while 
I’m finding out how to get my own living. Yes, thank you, Alan. 
Now I know that you really do love Bertha, you are my own brother 
again, even though you won’t tell me anything, and treat me like a 
child. Say, like a mouse—mice have helped lions before now : mice 
have no pride : they are wise.” 

Alan stopped walking, and took a long look round, over house, 
park, and hill. It was not at Helen that he looked as he said, “ We 
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must all say good-bye to our dreams. My dream-book is shut—» 
don’t try to open it, Nell. It was hard enough to shut it once : 
don’t make me go through that twice over. ‘Thank God, no harm 
has come to Bertha, nor will. I love her too much, Nell, to drag 
her down... . There So that’s over. If you want to do 
something for your living, come home and help me pack my port- 
manteau. You'll have enough to do to look after me, I can tell you, 
and after mother, without any more work of your own. Don’t shame 
me by trying to rob me of any part of the bread-winning, there’s a 
good girl. That won’t help me at all. But you will help me a great 
deal if you'll help me to catch the train.” 

Helen said nothing—she had scarcely listened, for she was think- 
ing hard. Still she could not understand. But she knew, or thought 
she knew, through what a struggle with himself Alan must have 
passed, and passed alone, to give up what she knew was more to him 
than anything on earth was or could be to her. When he tried to 
speak of it lightly, he only transferred the worst part of the pain 
from his heart to hers. And was it not hard to feel that everything, 
even his feelings of honour, should be weights to drag him down? 
That was the worst part of it all. If he had only spoken to Bertha 
on Easter Eve! “Oh,” she thought, “if only I were Bertha, and 
he my lover instead of hers, I would have no pride! If there were 
anything on earth I could do now, no pride should stand in my 
way! I would make things right for them, were it right or wrong 
for me. Why are there no witches nowadays? I’d sell myself 
and be a witch for them, and welcome. What else am I good for? 
And I’m not good even for that—nobody buys souls now ; and if 
they did, who’d buy mine?” His conquest over hope for himsel: 
was nothing to her rebellious despair for him; she took his whole 
heart into hers and multiplied it by her own. She could give him no 
more comfort—she needed it all for herself, for him and through him. 

“T shall have to talk to the mother when we get back to the 
house,” said he, “so I'll say all I have to say to you now. For the 
first thing, I'll find the best lodgings in town to fit our purse that I 
can : you two must be ready to follow me the day after to-morrow. 
You'll get a letter by the first post in the morning, and you musin’t 
stay here one single needless hour. The mother says she’d rather 
settle with the servants—I wish I were as brave as she. She’s a 
pattern to us both, Nell. Poor mother! It’s terrible to feel almost 
glad that father died before this came Then I shan’t let 
the grass grow before I find something to do. If reading, writing, 
and arithmetic are drugs in the market, 1’ll see if arms and legs are, 
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The mother has a fancy that if I could get into a lawyer's office 
I might work my way to the bar—she seems to have a sort of 
idea that all Lord Chancellors have been barbers’ boys. She seems 
to think——” 

“She thinks you fit to be the first and highest everywhere, and 
so you are.” 

“You are a pair of dear, good, foolish women who have enough 
sense, when you’ve got a goose, to make a swan of him. [I'll tell 
you what I am fit for, Nell. I should make the best gamekeeper in 
the county, and if it wasn’t for the mother, that’s what I’d be. And 
next to that, I’m fit to be squire of Copleston,” he said, acting all 
the light-heartedness he could, as he looked round him for the last 
time upon the house and lands where his father had lived and died, 
and where he had looked forward to live and die—and old Harry 
Reid’s son and likeness was not a man to think as lightly as he 
might speak of all that it meant to be squire of Copleston. He 
would have carried his duties easily and happily, but would have 
been blind to none of them, and have failed in none. He would 
not have done the less good by being spared the pains of having to 
force an obtrusive self upon a worid that can afford to dispense 
excellently well with the greatest and wisest man who was ever 
compelled to coin pounds, shillings, and pence out of his greatness 
and wisdom. Alan, with his father’s example before him, may be 
more than pardoned for seeing in the woolsack itself no better 
chances for being happy, or making others happy, than are owned by 
a country squire. It was in this spirit that he had made his boast, 
and in this that he looked round. Even Bertha, at that moment, 
could not be all, though she was more than all. There, within sight, 
ran and laughed the brook that had been his friend and playfellow 
ever since his first memory. He had never seemed to notice how it 
ran and how it laughed till now that the sun shone on it for the last 
time—for him. From this last hour forth, it would run and laugh 
for a stranger, who would see it with strange eyes ; and that felt 
bitterly strange. And there were the beeches, bronze-leaved and 
green: and who knows not what friends trees may be? They are 
the homes of the homeliest spirits of all, who are not like the 
running water, and keep their sympathies for those who know them 
long. Almost every blade of grass and every pebble in the path 
seemed to take life and meaning at this last hour. That sympathy 
with all the things of home and nature that needed no will for his 
father to leave him suddenly swelled up in Alan ; he had steeled 
his heart as best he might against Bertha, but not against the brook 
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and the trees. The scent of the air turned new in the excess of a 
familiar sweetness, always felt, but now first recognised and known ; 
and then he knew, as never till now, that though Bertha was not all, 
she had indeed become more than all. 

Helen watched his face ; but, with all her love, she failed to 
read him wholly. Life with her meant one’s own life, and not the 
sharing of life with stocks and stones. ‘ We know what we know !” 
said she. ‘“ We know that you will be rich and great ; and J know 
that you will ——” 

“We will try to be good—and I shall be content enough if 
I win our daily bread somehow. Everybody’s fit enough for that, I 
suppose. Come and help me with my portmanteau, Nell.” 

The portmanteau was packed ; Alan had a long talk with his 
mother ; then ate his last meai in Copleston ; and was gone. Nota 
word more of confidential talk passed between him and Helen. Not 
only was his last hour hurried, but, since his last words, he made her 
feel that he had not contented himself with closing the book of 
Copleston and Bertha, but had locked it and thrown away the key. 
He affected no more lightness of speech or heart, even before his 
mother ; but on the other hand, there was nothing in his quiet 
gravity that did not become any man whose life had changed all at 
once, and who found himself on the threshold of the world with new 
cares and new duties, and with nothing but his own shoulders whereon 
to carry them. It was Helen who had the last sight of Alan at the door: 
for when he was fairly off, and she looked round for her mother, Mrs. 
Reid had left the hall. Well, it was natural that a mother who had 
borne up with such astounding courage in her son’s presence should 
break down for a little while in solitude now that he was gone. 
Helen did not seek her. She felt—though she had never guessed it 
hitherto—that her mother must be one of those people who need 
tears more than others, but cannot let a tear fall if there is a chance 
of its being shared, or even seen. 

“We will try to be good?” thought Helen, his last words that 
had any special meaning in them coming back to her ears now that 
he was gone. “Ah, it isn’t being good that’s hard. What else have 
any of us ever been? Any how, it isn’t he that needs to try. I 
suppose by ‘we,’ he means me. Is it so desperately wicked to 
think it hard and cruel for two people like Alan and Bertha, who are 
just made for one another, and who would make one another 
happy if they really had to beg their bread together, to be parted 
for no fault of their own—just because they are good : too good and 
too proud to be happy? It can’t he wicked to think what’s true. 
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It és hard. It zs cruel. Submitting, and thinking it right, can’t make 
it anything but unjust, and cruel, and hard. It makes one hate good- 
ness, if that’s what goodness means. Submit to wrong and injustice ? 
If that comes of being in love—then if I ever let myself fall 
in love, I'll submit to them too! Oh, my poor boy! As if I 
didn’t see how beaten down and broken-hearted you are, through all 
your pretence of bravery! What can Ido? Oh, how I wish some 
rich, rich man would ask me to marry him, without wanting me to 
love him, and then leave me all his money, and die in a year. I am 
going to be the beggar—where is the king? We are not told that she 
loved him. I think she had a brother to help; and that kept her 
from pride. Sheloved nobody buthim..... My poorboy!.... 
Nor will I.” 

However much Mrs. Reid might have broken down in private, 
she showed no sign of it when, later in the evening, she and Helen 
met again. Her quietness was not to be suspected of pretence, even 
though it became quite hopeful, and almost cheerful. She said little 
of any affairs except those which their immediate journey to London 
brought close to hand ; but, when she did, it was with an air which 
seemed to Helen to belong to one who was throwing off a burden 
instead of losing all things but her children at one blow. The main 
talk of both was of Alan—how Helen wished her mother could know 
all of him that she herself knew ; but it was no time for saying a 
word of him that might make things harder for her mother, when the 
courage with which she was bearing all things was in itself a proof of 
how hard they were to bear. When courage is in such excess, we 
may fairly judge that there has been need to use every atom of it 
and to leave none wherewith to meet the smallest new trouble. So, 
at least, judged Helen, knowing no more than she could see. As to 
Alan, he was to do wonderful things. Mrs. Reid seemed to have all 
the precedents of ladder-climbing at her fingers’ ends. Had not 
lord chancellors been. the sons of country barbers, bishops of 
countty innkeepers, admirals of peasants, and dukes of nobodies ? 
Was it only in trade that the apprentice, when pushed hard enough, 
becomes lord mayor? Of course there is not room on the very 
highest twig of a tree for all. Somebody must be highest, and it 
might not be Alan. Still, with health, strength, youth, energy, fair 
talent, and the utmost need of the hardest work to aid him, he could 
not fail to climb high—so argued Mrs. Reid. Why, in the family 
history there had been a case in point. Alan’s own great-uncle, 
George Waldron, so Mrs. Reid remembered hearing, had left England 
a penniless spendthrift, and had become a general, though, it was 
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true, only an American one. It was all due to the spur that the poor 
have grown rich, that the mild have become strong, and that men 
have not hidden their talents in napkins. 

“And only two days ago I heard a more extraordinary case 
still,” said she. “I think it must have been made expressly to 
confirm my plan—my faith : my faith in Alan.” 

“ What was that, mamma?” asked Helen, but half hearing ; for 
she was thinking how little woolsacks or mitres or cocked hats would 
make up to Alan for a broken fishing-rod—not to speak of more. 
“ How little anybody knows him,” she thought, “ but me !” 

“T will tell you. When I first—when I first came here, Mr. 
Skull had a nephew living with him—he was named Gideon: a lad 
of about fifteen, I should say. As you may suppose, Mr. Skull must 
have found an extra mouth in his house more than a common burden ; 
it was a kinder thing to keep the boy than I should ever have looked 
for in him, and has always given me a sort of respect for him. 
Perhaps, if things had gone as he wished, he would not have been 
what he is now. He meant the boy to go into the Church, and sent 
him to Oxford to get a fellowship. Gideon Skull turned out the 
most hateful young man I ever knew. What he did at Oxford, of 
course nobody knows exactly, though it seems he spent nearly half 
his time in London ; but, when he was at home, he did more harm 
to the place, young as he was, than your father could ever undo 
again. ‘There was hardly a girl-—but such stories are not for you. I 
don’t know how he managed to blind his uncle, but he did somehow— 
even when there was one great scandal that was certainly not a case 
of sowing wild oats, Helen. It came home to me very much, for the 
poor girl was my own maid. Of course he failed in all his examina- 
tions, and of course he drained poor Mr. Skull of every spare 
penny. At last—I never cared to understand all the rights of it : it 
was when he was twenty-one, and was leaving Oxford—it came out 
that, there and in London, he had been throwing away all his uncle’s 
money at cards, and even worse ways than that, and that his debts 
of honour—as debts of that sort are called—would have ruined a 
rich man.” 

“ And did Mr. Skull pay them for him? Is that why he is so 
poor? Oh, he must be the next Vicar! He—but please forgive 
me, mamma : I forgot ; it won’t be Alan’s to give—that’s all. Every- 
body that does right seems to lose— everything.” 

“No, Helen. He would have done it if he could—-at least, as 
much as he could—but then he would wof have done right: he did 
what was right: what your father made him do,” 
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“ What was that ?” 

“ He refused to give him another penny, and turned him out of 
doors. And now, see what has happened. So long as Gideon Skull 
was kept in idleness by those who ought to have known better, he 
became the worst that was in him to be. So soon as he was obliged 
to shift for himself, ne became the best that was in Aim. In him, 
Helen—for at his very best I should never bring myself to like 
Gideon Skull. He is not a gentleman, Helen: that is what no man 
can ever learn to be unless born one,” said she who had been Miss 
Hoel of Pontargraig. ‘‘ But he has come back to his home a pro- 
sperous and respectable man of business—a rich man. And for the 
Gideon Skull of twenty to become the Gideon Skull of forty, that is 
more than for a workhouse boy to become an archbishop, Helen.” 

“ Mamma! how can you compare Alan, who never did a wrong 
thing since he was born, who couldn’t do a wrong thing to save his 
life—no, not even what he fancied a wrong thing, to save more 
than his life—who zs a gentleman, with a gambler who has turned 
into a—respectable tradesman ?” 

“In this way I compare them. If aman who began as Gideon 
Skull did can climb to any height at all, only because he is obliged, 
where may not a young man like Alan reach to—who will not climb 
only because he is obliged? I look for no miracles ; but after Mr. 
Skull’s nephew there are no miracles. Helen, will it make you very 
unhappy to be poor ?” 

“ Mamma, if it would only make Alan rich and happy, Alan and 
you, I would beg my bread from door to door, and be happier than 
you and he.” 

“Thank you, my dear. But don’t say ‘if it would make Alan 
rich ’—say ‘if it would make him happy,’ if you please. You are a 
good girl, Helen. I think you will make a good wife when your time 
comes. And to be poor will be good for you, too. The man who 
wants you must take you for yourself; yes, my dear, as your father 
took me.” 

“TI am ot good, mamma! It is Alan and you who are good— 
not I. And I shall not make a good wife, for I shall make no wife 
at all. Iam going to be Alan’s sister—nothing more. I am never 
going to fall in love. I have seen what it means. It means doing 
all one can to make oneself unhappy, and everybody else unhappy 
too. I will never fall in love—no, not even with King Cophetua!” 

“Helen! What are you talking about? What can you mean? 
What ideas have you been getting—and where ?” ; 

“What ideas can I have when I know nothing, mother? I only 
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mean that I never mean to fall in love, and never to marry—that’s 
all. And I never will.” 

“You must be a good deal older before you can say that, Helen. 
And then, Alan himself will not want you always.” 

“Yes, he will—always.—He is not my boy if he wants to 
change me for anybody but Bertha,” she thought; “and King 
Cophetua’s beggar-girl was not as old as I shall be when that time 
comes.—Mamma, why am I kept in the dark about what has hap- 
pened? What made Alan give up everything without a word ?” 

Certainly Alan’s docility had ones his mother. “ Has he said 
anything to you?” 

“Only that I must ask him nothing. But may I not ask 
you?” 

“No, my dear. Alan took my word, and asked me nothing. 
You must do the same. Some day you will both know all; but not 


” 


now. 

“ But, mamma, Alan says he does know.” 

“And yet he cannot tell you, you see. NorcanI. You told 
me you could do everything for Alan. What you can do for him is 
to be patient—nothing more.” 

“ Only the hardest thing of all! But—yes, I will do that even— 
I will be as patient as he—if you will only tell me one thing.” 

“Tt depends upon what it is, Helen.” 

“I remember that somebody was with him ii before you spoke 
to him. You have reminded me of his name—it was Gideon Skull. 
Does that man know ?” 

““Yes—I remember. He had come over with his uncle. No— 
what could he have known?” 

“T don’t know, mamma. But—if I am not to be trusted, I am 
driven to guess, you see. Gideon Skull—it is a hideous name. It 
doesn’t seem to fita good man. You have told me what he used to 
be ; and now you call him ‘respectable.’ I hate respectable people 
and respectable things. I like people to be good—not respectable. 
‘Respectable’ always seems to sound as if it meant envy, hatred, 
malice, and all uncharitableness—the Hillswick people are all respect- 
able—and a respectable Gideon Skull! And you say he had no 
reason to love our father. Why has he come back to Hillswick? 
Why should everything have happened just when he came? Mamma, 
depend upon it that Gideon Skull hated my father : and therefore he 
hates Alan because he is my father’s son.” 

Mrs. Reid could hardly help a faint smile, knowing, or thinking she 
knew, so well how little any hands or minds or hearts had anything 
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to do with anything that had happened, save her own. “ Why, 
you talk as though you knew as much about hate as you do about 
love!” said she. ‘ What has come to you?” 

Helen made no answer in words. If she had spoken out her 
thought, it would have been—‘‘I know what love means because I 
know Alan ; and I know what hate means too. Love means two 
broken lives ; and hate means what one feels for the man or woman 
who breaks them. It means what I feel for him who has done this ; 
and since I must hate someone, I hope with all my heart it és 
Gideon Skull.” 


CuapTer VIII. 


So you think your thunders frighten ? 
Lightnings hurt, when eyes are blue ? 

Let it thunder, blow, and lighten, 
Welcome storm, if storm be you ! 

Would your anger know me nearer ? 
Would you try your utmost spells ? 

Know, I hold your discords dearer, 
I, than common wedding-bells. 

Welcome lightning, wind, and thundcr, 
Let it freeze or let it rain— 

Well I wot that you will wonder 
When ’tis over, Madeleine ! 

YESTERDAY had been Alan’s last day at Copleston: to-day was 
to be Helen’s last but one. Her own packing was soon over, at 
least as much as could be got over before to-morrow’s post brought 
a summons from Alan, and she knew that her mother would wish to 
be left alone. At least, she fancied so: but she would most assuredly 
have felt otherwise had she known all. She would have known then 
that solitude, on that last day for seven long years, was the hardest 
part of all that strange task which Mrs. Reid believed to have been 
set her by the first duty of a mother to her son—to make hima 
Man. Could she in truth have converted herself wholly into Provi- 
dence, she would surely have blotted out that day, and have at least 
spared herself the solitary pain of tearing herself from a home 
round which the fibres of her heart had been twining themselves 
day by day for five-and-twenty years—tearing herself away with her 
own hand, out of that distorted love which gives no comfort, seeing 
that enthusiasm at full stretch is its breath, and that when that 
sleeps it dies. Helen, thinking to leave her mother alone to the 
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mere simple and natural sorrow at parting from what had been her 
treasure-house of happiness, and from all the memories which a 
widow cannot share even with her own child, left the house on an 
errand which she had kept religiously to the end. It was to the 
only home of which neither chance nor wrong could rob the Reids, 
and which was built deep in Hillswick churchyard. She had not 
been there since Easter Eve : and she could not say good-bye to all 
things without having seen her father’s grave. Did not that good-bye 
include all good-byes ? 

Alan, I think, never thought of bidding his father good-bye : or, 
if he did, it was not where the body was buried, but among the hills 
and streams and woods where the spirit of old Harry Reid, unless 
death indeed changes men’s spirits all at once out of all knowledge, 
would live on for a long time yet, in spite of all other change. But 
Helen, though she had been the slowest and the last to learn it, had, 
since yesterday, learned the most thoroughly of them all that her 
father was dead indeed. The sun had gone out with him after all, 
and seemed as if it would never come back again : the light she 
had seen shining on those mountain-peaks before her had turned out 
to be only the reflection of the sunset beyond the hills that she was 
leaving behind. 

She hardly thought of being thankful that the two miles between 
Copleston and Hillswick church passed through no part of the 
town: but she timed her visit early enough in the forenoon to run 
no risk of being disturbed. She had robbed the greenhouse once 
more, no longer with any fear of the gardener’s wrath before her : 
and she felt strangely as if she were about to leave the last sweet 
thing or deed in life behind her in laying her bunch of camellias on 
the grave. There was no reason why she should feel so. Whatever 
had happened or might happen, sweetness might follow her every- 
where. But this great, mysterious, unimaginable wrong to Alan was 
folding her up in a thick black cloud, in which she could neither see 
nor hear nor breathe. The old fragrance of life might make a soft 
way through his armour, but not through her cloud. She had for- 
gotten, when she chose her camellias, that these are scentless and 
therefore soulless flowers. 

The tomb was not new : it was a railed block of veined marble, 
which had been built for himself and for as many of his descendants 
as might find room for their names, by her grandfather, the first Reid 
of Copleston, and the last but one. He and his wife took up one 
end between them: their son’s was cut on one of the longer sides, 
where it stood as yet alone, It was not a fit monument for old 
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Harry, standing pretentiously out from among the surrounding green 
mounds, wooden boards, and upright slabs of freestone ; but then 
no tomb would have been really fitting for him to go to sleep under 
but the top of a hill, where he might be fancied to feel the wind. 
There had been but little thought over the lettering. Alan had been 
left to follow his own feeling in the matter, even to the selection of 
the text from Scripture, to which his mother had taken no objection, 
though, with her views, it must have felt like a wound. Perhaps, had 
she disliked it less, she might have objected more strongly ; as it was, 
objection to the highest praise a man can have, in the case of one 
she loved through all that she held to be his weakness, would have 
seemed to her to threaten self-betrayal. So she had let it go, and 
Helen read :— 


“In Memory of Henry Alan Red, Esq., of Copleston, only son 
of the before-named Henry and Isabella Reid: born October 11, 18—, 
died April 10, 18—, in the sixty-third year of his age.—‘ Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 


Far 100 meagre it seemed to Helen. Was this all his son had 
found to say—that he had been born, and had died? And that he 
was an esquire, and had lived at Copleston? And that he had 
been good and faithful? That word “good” was beginning to taste 
like wormwood to her. “ Be good that you may be happy,” she had 
always heard : “Be good that you may be unhappy,” she seemed to 
find. Who was better than Alan, and who more unhappy? At 
least, so she thought, judging, as usual, his nature by her own. It 
should be, “ Be happy that you may be good,” thought she, as she 
put her bunch of flowers through the rails. ‘Yes, I could feel as 
good as any of them if Alan had married Bertha and kept 
Copleston. My father married my mother and lived as he loved to 
live all his life long ; if he had not been good it would have been 
strange indeed But what am I thinking? Alan will be 
good, always, though he loses all If somebody must turn 
wicked to make up for his goodness and get him his own, it must 
be me. What do I signify? Oh, if I only knew how! Some one 
has done this—oh, if I only knew whom to hate, and how to hate 
him, and how to conquer him.—If I only knew !” 


She turned away from the tomb to go homeward. Her visit had 
been a failure: as far as possible from what she had mean it to 
be. She was half-way between the tomb and the gate, when, 
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“Good-morning, Miss,” said old Grimes. 

He was at work upon a new grave near the pathway, and had 
been half hidden behind one of the yews. She had not noticed him on 
her way through the churchyard ; but now he pulled his cap, stopped 
work, and leaned on his spade. She would have merely nodded back 
his good-morning, but he stopped her. 

“Then it’s true, Miss, that the young Squire’s bound to leave 
Copleston?” His combination of some eighty years with a character 
had given him the right to cross-examine all Hillswick at his pleasure 
about everything, and, at the same pleasure, to be deaf or otherwise 
when he himself was questioned. ‘We shall be sorry to lose Mr. 
Alan and you ; and I wish you the best of luck, Miss, wherever you 
go. Ah, it was something like odd, my tolling for the poor old 
Squire with the new one in the steeple, listening to every stroke of 
the clapper. It was mortal like new-year eve—ringing the old un 
out and the new ’un in. That's an odd notion, aren’tit, Miss? But 
when a man’s been clerk and sexton as long as I, things ’ll come 
into his head that another man ’Il have to go miles after. Ay, 
Miss—that was mortal queer.” 

Helen had not lived all her life within two miles of Hillswick 
church not to know what was expected of her in the course of a last 
interview with old Grimes. With a recklessness of small silver that she 
would very soon have to unlearn, she took two half-crowns from her 
purse and put them into his free hand—one of old Grimes’s hands 
was nearly always free. He put them in his pocket without a word ; 
he only passed the back of his hand across his lips, as if his thoughts 
had run forward to anticipate their destiny. 

“ But I mustn’t be ill-speaking the new squire,” said old Grimes, 
now that the old line had performed its last act of royalty, and, by 
the act of giving the sexton its last tip, had symbolised more 
eloquently than bells could the exit of the old and the entrance of 
the new. “It’s not asif we weren’t to have a gentleman that don’t 
count out /zs half-crownds—and he’s got stuff in him: when he 
came down he didn’t know a triplet from a bob major, and now— 
well, he knows that much, anyhow. Yes, Miss, he’s took to the 
bells for pleasuring ; but I thought it was more than pleasuring when 
a young gentleman spent all these fine days we’ve had in mazing 
himself over the old buryings and christenings. I’ve noticed that 
antiquities is mostly old. Well, Miss, as old Mr. Skull says, there’s 
never no knowing what aren’t going to happen next ; and as I say, 
too, for there’s real truth in that saying; and people as old as me 
and him get to find out all sorts of things that other people get on to 
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ninety without knowing. Who'd have thought I’d have had the 
burying of the poor old Squire, that I might have been his father, 
and remember him when he weren’t as high as that spade? When I 
think of all the folks I’ve christened, and married, and buried, and 
how nobody ever married nor buried me, it just makes me feel as if I 
was a chip off that steeple, mogrified into a clerk and sexton. Why, 
Miss, I have to take off a pint at times, just to make sure I’m a 
mortal man.” 

Was it possible that even old Grimes should know more of the 
secret history of Copleston than she? Yet why not, when every- 
thing had become possible? She was ashamed to question him, and 
to learn from his dregs of Hillswick gossip what even her mother, 
even her brother, had refused to tell her. But she lingered a little. 
After all, anything he could tell her could not possibly be what they 
had refused to tell, and even the commonest gossip might put her on 
the scent she was seeking. Oddly enough—no, not oddly at all—it 
had never struck her that Alan’s loss of Copleston, though it must be 
to somebody’s gain, would mean the presence of a new master there, 
and surely ¢Aa¢ could not be Gideon Skull. 

“ You know, then,” she asked at last, “ who is coming to live at 
Copleston?” She put her question purposely in such a way that it 
might not betray her own ignorance, of which she was ashamed, 
even before old Grimes. 

“Lord love you, Miss! Why, all the town knows. And, talk 
of Old Harry—begging your pardon, Miss, only tongues will slip 
when they’re dry—there he is, Miss! There’s the new squire !” 

Helen could not help starting, as the sexton struck his spade 
hard into the new grave, and fell to work again. She had no need 
of a second look to recognise the tall, over-tailored figure of the man 
with whom she had been shut up in the belfry on Easter Eve, and 
who had since been thrust out of her mind as utterly as if she had 
never set eyes on him. But she remembered him well enough now, 
and his name, Victor Waldron, the far-off cousin who had only made 
a sentimental pilgrimage to his family Mecca, and used his senti- 
ment, Heaven knew how, to thrust Alan out of life and land. Surely 
he must be the cleverest reptile that ever crawled and lied. She 
remembered all his sham romance, how he had taken her hand, how 
he had professed interest in and friendship for her and hers ; how he 
had looked and spoken until, in spite of his clothes and his twang, 
she had taken him for a gentleman. The man whom she had 
burned to hate and to conquer for Alan’s love’s sake was named, and 
was here, 
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That desire of her eager heart had been well-nigh consecrated 
into a vow by its presence with her at her father’s grave. One never 
feels shyness before reptiles, and Helen felt no fear. If she could 
have done anything for Alan then and there, she would have done it; 
but there was nothing to do. Hate, however strong, does not spring 
from the heart fully armed ; it has to be as patient as love before it 
can strike and conquer. She would have avoided him if possible, 
not out of fear to face him, but out of shame and anger at her own 
present helplessness. Unhappily, she could not help meeting him 
full in the pathway, unless she allowed him to see her turn back, and 
her pride was stronger than her shame. So on she went, straight 
towards the churchyard gate, keeping her outlook far in front of her, 
and her course in the very middle of the gravel walk, as if she were 
a queen out of whose way it was his duty to stand aside. He should 
at least feel himself scorned, and be made to ask the nearest grave 
to open and cover him. But her heart beat so hotly and her bosom 
heaved so high that the air with which she carried her head was 
anger’s much more than pride’s. 

But, to her amaze, Victor Waldron by no means fell into her 
plan. He did not hang his head or lower his eyes. He did not 
even step aside out of her way. He came to a stand before her, full 
in the middle of the path, and looked her straight in the eyes as he 
raised his hat ; the only sign of grace or shame he showed was that 
he did not put out his hand. She was obliged to come to a stand 
also ; and she stood there, defying him with her eyes. 

“ Miss Reid,” he said, “ I must speak to you.” 

“Mr. Waldron, there is nothing you can have to say to me. 
Good day.” 

“Not till I have spoken to you. I have a right to make you 
hear me. You must not look for any forms of courtesy. I knew 
you were in this place; and though your errand was sacred, I would 
not have let you go without a great many words, even if Grimes had 
not saved me from being the first to speak to you. If you are in 
haste to go home——” 

“ Home?” 

“| will go your way, but speak to you I will.” 

She could hardly identify her easy-mannered, somewhat languid, 
and, above all, courteous fellow-prisoner with the blunt decision of 
the man who stood before her and barred her way. She had never 
met with anything in her life but deference and gentleness. Could 
this be the first-fruits of poverty? And yet the reptile comparison 
was driven to fall to nothing. Nobody could speak or look less like 
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a serpent than Victor Waldron; all the better, if there might be open 
battle ; if her enemy would be more frank than her own kin. It was 
half his imperiousness, half the hope of gaining light, that changed 
her mind about refusing to hear a word ; and, in truth, whatever she 
might will, she knew within herself that she mst hear him, since he 
willed it so. 

“You mean, you command me,” she said, “ because you are a 
strong man and I am only a girl? Then speak to me here.” 

“ Miss Reid, I would have cut off my right hand sooner than this 
had been done!” 

“Well?” 

“T have been to Copleston. Mr. Alan Reid, your brother, 
refuses to see me, and now I hear he has left for London, and left 
no address ; and I know what message I should have had sent down 
to me if I had come to your door and had asked to see Mrs. Reid or 
you. I am hounded into getting to speak to you this way. I don’t 
speak to you like this because you are a girl. I’m speaking to you 
as I should to a man—as you'd like best to be spoken to, if I’m not 
wrong—and in my country we don’t shoot a man without hearing 
him: at least, not always. Miss Reid——” 

“You have not said one word yet, Mr. Waldron,” said Helen, 
fancying herself speaking with cold dignity, while all the while her 
eyes would have been annihilating him if eyes could kill. “What 
has happened has of cost you your right hand. Is it true that 
Copleston belongs to you ?” 

“I’m afraid that is so. But if Mr. Alan Reid would only be a 
reasonable man—— ” 

“Ts it true that you came from America on purpose to rob my 
brother of his birthright ?” 

“TI did. That is the bare truth. But——” 

“Tt was you asked for this interview, Mr. Waldron, not I. You 
have had your say,” said Helen, beginning to feel that such a battle, 
even though barren, was going to have half the pleasure of a victory, 
and forgetting in her excitement that she had not yet allowed her 
adversary to say anything at all. “You have had your say, and now 
you must hear mine. Is it true that you have been bribing a man like 
Grimes, the sexton, to help you search for papers—evidence, I suppose 
it would be called. You see I know more than you think for. Is 
that true?” 

She had built this surmise upon her knowledge of old Grimes, 
and upon the nature of his report of the character of the new squire. 
But she was hardly prepared for his answer. 
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“ That fellow has been telling truth for once, has he? Yes, Miss 
Reid. But he could not tell you more than he knew. I paid Mr. 
Grimes ten pounds sterling for evidence that——” 

He could sooner have stopped an avalanche than Helen’s fire of 
questions just then. 

“You are at any rate frank enough now. Is it true that—no, I 
need not ask you if it is true—that you told me, when I saw you before, 
why it was that you had come here: when you would even have 
taken the welcome we would have given you then, the welcome of 
those whom you were planning to ruin—when you would have taken 
it to spy out more evidence, I suppose! I remember all you said— 
every word! You will tell me you were only trying to get your rights, 
I suppose. What kind of a right have you, in Heaven’s name, that 
could make my mother and my brother give up everything to you 
without even a word?” 

“ Ah—you don’t know?” 

“ And because I don’t know, I think it will not bear knowing— 
there! And I am not going to rest until this week’s work is undone. 
I won't believe in your rights until I knowthem. And while I don’t 
believe in them, I won't try to tell you what I think of you. If you 
had all the right in the world, it would not excuse you for suddenly 
springing a mine, like a traitor, upon a widow . . . her husband 
hardly in his grave . . . sending her homeless into the world.. . 
ruining the life of a man. . . . I am only a girl, but we will see !” 

“ Thank God, Miss Reid, that there’s one sane living being in 
Hillswick except myself—and that’s you !” 

At last he had found words to silence her. That such a speech 
should come from him, with every note of sincerity, left her, for a 
moment, with nothing to say. He did not let the moment slip by. 

“Yes, Miss Reid, I mean what I say. That's you. I do not 
know my cousin, Mr. Alan Reid. But I conclude, from all that has 
passed between us, that he is a man I should be proud to know, and 
not think the worse of for being—how shall I put it ?—not much a man 
of the world. I do unhappily find myself, by the law of this country, 
owner of Copleston. But it’s so much against my own will, that 
I’ve quarrelled with my best friend for putting me there. I’d——” 

“Gideon Skull?” said Helen, with a curl of the lip that was 
almost a smile, though a bitter one, half in scorn for what she must 
needs take for a string of hypocritical protests and excuses, half to 
think how right she had been in looking for the clue in Gideon Skull, 
though, as it had turned out, he had been but the tool instead of the 
hand of the robber. Her mother’s story did not lead her to think 
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less ill of the friend and principal of that respectable trader, Gideon 
Skull. Treachery on the part of the master might fairly enough be 
inferred from probable malice on the part of the man. 

“Yes, Gideon Skull. Not that he’s to blame. But if I’d known 
what he was going to do, I'd have strangled him! If Mr. Alan would 
take back Copleston for nothing, he should have it and welcome. If 
he wouldn’t take it as his moral right, I’d sell it him for two cents ; 
if he’ll only make any sort of terms, I’ll take them, whatever they are. 
I’ve made him two offers, by letter, before he left for London. I 
have proposed that he should continue to reside at Copleston, and 
buy me out by degrees at whatever his advisers thought a fair price, 
and the lower the better ; or that I should take the place with a charge 
on it for Mrs. Reid and you, and leave it to him and his heirs by will 
in case he didn’t buy me out sooner. He wouldn’t take it back as a 
moral right, so I was bound to put things in that kind of roundabout 
way. In short, there’s nothing on this wide earth, short of suicide, I 
wouldn’t do to meet his views. And as he is just stupefied with 
notions of honour, there’s no help for it. As we are the only two 
sane people in Hillswick, we must take matters into our own hands. 
You say ‘this week’s work must be undone.’ Yes, Miss Reid, and 
it shall. And then perhaps you will let me show you how a hundred 
words may sound as true as they sound black, and yet be as false 
a ” 

“Take care, Mr. Waldron, that you do not find Alan’s sister as 
‘stupefied with honour’ as he. We both had the same father, and 
we are not likely to forget him. You do not know—I do—what 
losing Copleston means to my brother. More than the land. By 
any fair means he would have kept it, I know. How did 4e answer 

ou?” 
’ “ There is the last letter I had from him. It just made me mad. 
Yes, read it, please.’ 

Helen took the letter, almost eagerly. That Alan would not wish 
her to see it she felt sure, but the temptation was irresistible. It took 
her hardly more than a second to read, she took it in at a glance—the 
quicker because there was so little to learn. “Sir,” she read, with 
her eyes almost outrunning the words, “I will entertain no proposal. 
I am compelled to admit your legal claim, but beyond that 1 will 
neither do nor permit one least thing on the assumption that I am 
not my father’s heir. As no terms can be even proposed without 
assuming this, I will have none. I think you will understand why, 
and if you do not, I cannot help you. . . . Alan Reid.” That was 
all. But if the letter gave Helen little light, it told her what to do. 
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“ Yes, that is Alan : that letter is not forged!” said she. “ He 
must have cause, indeed, to lose his all rather than even buy it back 
from your hand. I think Mr. Skull must have been more frank with 
him than you have been with me... or less so. Here is your 
letter, Mr. Waldron. I see what he has cause to think of you. Yes, 
I dare say he is ‘stupefied with honour.’ Alan is more like his father 
than I am, and 4e shall keep his likeness, whatever I may do... . 
Alan will make no terms with you, nor will I make terms.” 

“ What will you make, then?” he asked; the question was struck 
from him by her last emphatic word. 

“War !” said she, and passed on. 


Not many days ago, Victor Waldron would have laughed at such 
a fit of tragedy; though there was nothing theatrical about Helen 
Reid, as she swept away from him in scorn. Where was his presence 
of mind? He knew not whether to follow her or whether to let her 
go; and before he could recover his breath it was too late, and she 
was gone. 

“The devil take Gideon Skull for the most blundering brute that 
ever was born! And the devil take all the Reids for the most im- 
practicable, crackbrained—I don’t know what to call them. I believe 
I’m the only sane man in all Great Britain: except the minister, 
who’s got a few dull wits, and the sexton, who knows Ais business, 
I’m the only one I’ve seen. What’s to be done now?” 

He walked backwards and forwards up and down the path, 
absently reading the epitaphs on either side, thinking what he could 
possibly do. Old Grimes had gone off to dinner, so that he could 
pace up and down and think undisturbed. 

“] know what she thinks of me now,” he thought very bitterly. 
“And I can’t blame her. That blundering brute, Gideon! Briton 
all over, through and through : an honest, true-hearted, stubborn, well- 
meaning, meddlesome, thorough-going—fool!. . . . And it’s come 
to her thinking that of me after all ; just as I knew it would be. Alan 
Reid is a fine fellow. Seems to me to be better cracked than most men 
are whole. No—I wouldn’t have given a fig for him if he’d taken a 
cent from a man whose claim to give it him is that his mother isn’t 
the wife of his father. I think I should have got on well with Alan 
Reid—the devil take Gideon Skull, and send him to—Copleston ! 
It would all have gone so well. I should have stayed on, and had a 
good time, learning triple bob majors and checking the church- 
wardens’ accounts of the seventeenth century, till it was long enough 
after the funeral to call on my own cousins—any man may call on 
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his own cousins, even if there has been a funeral. I should have got 
on with Alan Reid. That sort of man is always a splendid fellow when 
he’s at hcme—out in the world, where fine feelings give a man more 
weight to carry than thick ones, I’m not so sure. But it’s better than 
fine feeling to stick up like that for his mother’s right to his father’s 
name. I should have liked Mrs. Reid too. A mother that’s stuck up 
for like that must be worth sticking up for. ... . And she’d have 
thought differently then. Fancy a girl liké that liking one well enough 
to flame out for one that way! And I’ve let her go, thinking like 
that—anybody but myself would take me for a bigger fool than Gideon. 
Perhaps Iam. Perhaps I’ve been a bigger fool than I know, to have 
been hanging round this church day after day, till ¢a¢ day came. 
Perhaps the bob major hasn’t been the attraction, nor the church- 
wardens’ accounts, nor even old Grimes. Perhaps I shall never see 
another woman that I’d sooner see in a storm than not at all, excepting 
Cousin Helen. She’s as grand ina storm as she was sweet in a calm. 
She has no patience, no justice, no reason—her heart’s too big for 
them. I believe ifshe loved one man, she could kill another ; and next 
to being the man she loved, I think I’d be the man she killed... . . 
So there they all go, dream afterdream. And the best last of all. No, 
I’m not going to be a fool. Life’s too big a thing to let it be twisted 
out of the bee-line because one has seen a girl twice ; and a girl that 
thinks one a cad and a cur, and tells one so the second time of 
seeing. Well, I shan’t see her again; and perhaps it’s lucky—I 
might have turned into a real fool the third time. ‘The question is, 
what’s to be done? It’s clear she doesn’t know the bottom of this 
business. Of course the man who stuck up for his mother like that 
wouldn’t shame his sister and her mother too by telling Aer why. 
Poor fellow! he must have had a bad time telling his mother, if she 
needed telling, without letfing his sister know that her mother had 
no right to her wedding ring—not even to her weeds. It’s lucky 
there was nothing in that note I gave her to read to tell her. What's 
to be done? Let me see. ‘There must be somebody to look after a 
place like Copleston, and to see that the tenants don’t live rent-free. 
If Alan Reid won’t touch the rents, I must, I suppose—any way, as 
far as receiving goes. Suppose I die without a will. Then heaven 
knows who my heir-at-law would be. I shouldn’t like to bet on Mrs. 
George Waldron the first having left me no cousins. Suppose I make 
a vow never to marry, and leave Copleston to Alan Reid or his 
children, or to Helen Reid and hers if he has none? ‘Then there’s 
the chance of his outliving me, and he’s sworn as hard as a 
man can that he won’t take Copleston by any title except the one I 
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can’t give him. I wouldn’t even trust his children—unless I insure 
his marrying a woman like one or two I could find him in New 
York, whose principle is, when anything’s given them, to open their 
mouths very much and their eyes very little. . . . . Leave it to her 
then? Well, yes, I supposeso. And her brother wouldn’t so much 
mind being Aer heir-at-law, I suppose. ... . But then 'she might 
marry. .... If I left.it to her to dispose of as she liked, and if 
she’d take it, in spite of being her brother’s sister, she mightn’t 
care to leave it to him and his when the time came. Wives and 
mothers have notions of their own—and if shat girl married, she 
wouldn’t marry by halves. There’s no sense nor justice in making 
her a machine for passing on our family place to‘some confounded 
fellow who’d be no more a Waldron than I’m a Grimes. . . . . Marry 
her yourself, and settle matters that way? Yes, of course—mend a 
thunderstorm by jumping over the moon. If I wanted to hear a 
pleasant answer from a woman, I wouldn’t fish for it by asking Helen 
Reid to be Mrs. Waldron of Copleston. . . . . No; the first thing is 
to keep myself single, whatever else I can find to do; and, at any 
rate, that’s easy. Nature never makes doubles ; there aren’t two 
Helen Reids. . . . . Lucky for the world; two tempers, and two 
tongues, and two pairs of eyes like hers wouldn’t leave much work for 
fire to do. .... Iwas a fool once: I never murdered Gideon 
Skull. And it is too late even for murder now.” 


CuHapTerR IX. 


BALTHASAR, How! Thou art Conrad—and thou know’st not 


me ? 
ConrRAD. NotI! ‘ 
BALTHASAR. Not know Balthasar ? 
CONRAD. Him? Right well 


I know Balthasar! Hast thou news of him? 
BALTHASAR. Look on Balthasar, Caspar—it is I! 
ConrRaD. Balthasar !—Thou !—Thou’rt jesting, Were it he, 
Then were I changed : and no whit changed am I, 
If I be changed not wholly . . . . . Zou art he? 
Then hath the god of blindness given me eyes 
To read in thine a soul I never saw, 
And not Balthasar’s, Whosoe’er theu art, 
I do not know thee. Hence, or be my foe. 


Most assuredly it was not an easy thing for Victor Waldron to make 
up his mind what to do with Copleston in a single day. Yet, if there 
was one thing he hated more than another, it was indecision ; and 
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his favourite scorn was for the man who cannot make up his mind 
what to do under any givencircumstances within any given time. 
There were many strata of feeling in him. Uppermost of all came 
his consciousness that a most unhappy combination of circumstances 
made him look like a mean traitor in the eyes of a girl whom, to say 
the least of it, he knew well enough now that he cared for ten times 
more at a second sight than he had ever before cared for any woman 
ata hundredth. Her storminess alone suited him ; and it gave him 
a wider and deeper insight into her nature than a hundred peaceful 
interviews in the belfry could ever have done. Next to this was his 
man’s shame at having the direction of matters taken out of his own 
hands. Instead of playing football with fortune, fortune had been 
playing football with him—his resolve to give up his dream of being 
Waldron of Copleston had been the signal to deliver the place into 
his hands. And what a signal—the death of one whom his experience 
of Hillswick talk had made him more than respect, and the unlooked- 
for legal accident of an intestacy. Next below was the sense of having, 
though against his own will, committed an actual most cruel wrong— 
towards strangers it would have been bad enough: but, to Helen! 
Then—much lower—came a very inconsistent thing: he did not 
believe in fate ; but had not the finger of Providence itself been at 
work in all this seeming chance in preventing his perverse will from 
standing in the way of righting an old wrong, and in restoring one 
who, apart from the dead man’s intestacy, was still the just if not the 
lawful owner, to his own? Copleston had, after all, been the dream 
of his boyhood, ever since he had heard from his father the story of 
his father’s father ; and even under the crushing hand of love, such 
dreams die hard. To what other end had all these things come? 
Gideon Skull’s secret knowledge, his own acquaintance with Gideon, 
and their joint and most unlikely presence at Hillswick just when 
old Harry Reid died ; that strange and almost unaccountable affair 
of the intestacy ; Alan Reid’s character; and, to crown all, the 
sudden death of a strong man like Harry Reid just in the nick of 
time, were all separate and unconnected accidents working together 
to one obvious end. Perhaps matters had in truth, and not merely 
in seeming, been taken out of his hands. Perhaps Alan Reid would 
have proved unworthy of a trust like Copleston. Perhaps Victor 
Waldron had not only dreamed in those not far-off days when he 
justified his desire for Copleston by an ambition to make himself a 
missionary to the mother country, and to show what could be done 
bya Republican squire with American light in him, and by the grand- 
son of George Waldron the rebel. It might have been necessary, 
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for so just and so great an end, that he should be saved by stronger 
hands than his own from the greater treason of falsehood to life and 
duty for the sake of leave to look into a girl’s eyes. Was he not 
bound to take Copleston, and to throw the responsibility on those 
wiser eyes and stronger hands? But then, below this, came the 
lowest depth of all. He knew that he loved Helen Reid as surely 
as he knew that she hated him. 

And, therefore, though his conscious thoughts took every oppor- 
tunity of accusing themselves of injustice, he did not forgive Gideon 
Skull. It was an old friendship—perhaps too long, for the history of 
all save married lives (and of some of these) is the history of diver- 
gence and of drifting apart until a time comes when the space be- 
tween them grows too wide for the bridge of friendship to join them 
without most perilous stretching. Certainly, Victor had never felt so 
little sympathy with Gideon as on the evening of the day when old 
Harry died, and when he had just, for the first time, seen Helen 
Reid. The cynicism which had once been a pleasant salt had jarred 
on him ; either something had gone out of his life, or something new 
had entered which did not agree with the old. 

So, by the time he was back at the “ George,” where, not to put 
too strong a strain on old Mr. Skull’s hospitality, he was still staying, 
he was in about as complete a state of indecision as a man can be— 
so much so that his ideas began to verge on the preposterous, if not 
on the impossible. Love is more apt to play at jumping over the 
moon than he fancied when he accused himself of being more 
foolish than his fellows. His plans turned into romances, and his 
romances almost into plans. How would it be if he were to turn to 
account a slight turn he had for play-acting by following the Reids to 
London, disguising himself, changing his tailor, and making court to 
Helen under another name? The notion was absurd enough to 
amuse him, while he followed it out to the end, and built castles 
upon it just as though it were by no means absurd. Or suppose he 
were to go abroad, and let the Reids hear that he was dead? But 
he did not follow out that romance very far, seeing that it would 
bring him no nearer Helen. He grew half vexed with himself for 
castle-building about what could not be done, instead of seriously and 
decisively setting himself to think out what could be done and ought 
to be done ; but all the same the castles went on building ; for they 
had a sort of sweetness in their very vanity which was new to his 
taste, and the same lady lived in them all—and, since he could not 
build for her even a cottage of earth, he might at least spend one hour 
in building her castles of air. Strange, it seemed to him, that his 
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thoughts and dreams of Helen Reid took no part of their character 
from her scorn, I think that when a flower first puts its head out 
into the world, whether out of heart or meadow, it finds its first 
draught of air sweet ; let the wind be blowing from the north-east 
and be sharp with snow, the flower would not go back into the 
earth again, though it knows that it will be frozen dead in an hour. 
And the shorter its hour must be, the more freely it may spread out 
its fancies and dream out its dreams. We may live out ten lives in 
an hour if we will, and find them at least as sweet as if they were 
true. So Victor Waldron let things slide for et least an hour, and, 
sending thought to where he had so often of late been sending Gideon 
Skull, lived all sorts of wonderful and impossible lives, and knew 
them to be impossible all the while. 

Most assuredly he was not best pleased to be called back to that 
part of earth called Copleston by Gideon Skull. 

“I thought I should have found you in the steeple,” said the 
latter, “ but old Grimes told me you’d left hours ago. Well?” 

“ Well?” 

“ T mean, are you really off to-night ?” 

“ Yes. I shall call and see your uncle and the ladies before I 
go. I shall go and see some lawyer up in town.” 

The difference between them made itself felt in the air of both, 
but much more strongly in Victor’s than in Gideon’s. Gideon’s 
was rather the air of one who feels himself compelled—he knows not 
why—to accept a difference which he does not share: there was 
none of Waldron’s bitterness in his words or tone. “ If you want a 
lawyer,” said he, “ go to——” 

“No. I'll go to one of my own finding.” 

“Perhaps you're right, Waldron. You'll feel yourself all the 
more sure. But you may make yourself easy. ‘There isn’t a lawyer 
in England who won't tell you that a man’s bastard can’t be his heir- 
at-law.” 

“ Are you speaking of Mr. Alan Reid?” asked Victor quickly. 

“Who else? I didn’t make either the law or the dictionary. 
I’m hanged if I can make you out, Waldron, these last days. If 
I was half the cynic you call me, I should think you wanted to kick 
down your ladder. After all, it’s the way of the world.” 

Don’t talk any more of that truck. I’m sick of it. Come!” 

“ Where?” 

“ T’m a bad hand at sitting still. I must do something, even if 
it’s nothing. I’m going to the Vicarage, to say good-bye to your 
aunts and your uncle.” 
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“ Wait a bit. I must have a bit of talk with you.” 

“ Well, you can have it after. You can drive over with me to 
the station, if you like, or you can talk while I’m strapping my valise. 
But I must leave your uncle’s soon enough not to frighten your aunts 
with thinking that I want to be asked to take pot-luck ; and it’s near 
four now.” 

“ T’ll go with you, then,” said Gideon. “ Why didn’t you tell me,” 
he asked, as they left the George, “ that you’ve been talking two 
hours in the churchyard with Helen Reid?” 

“For three reasons. Firstly, I didn’t talk to Miss Reid:.she 
talked to me. In the second place, because it was not for two hours. 
In the third place, because if I had talked to her for four hours, it 
wouldn’t have signified to another soul. I’ve had more than enough, 
these days, of telling everybody everything.” 

“ T didn’t suppose it was two hours, because I heard it from Miss 
Bolt—so, of course, one must divide it by ten. Say twelve minutes, 
then. Look here, Waldron. . We’ve knocked about together a good 
bit, you and I. We've been chums, off and on, out west, when we've 
had plenty of money and nothing to eat ; and down east, when we 
might have had plenty to eat if we’d only had any money. We've 
had our rough and our smooth water, and we’ve had our quarrels 
too. That’s like lots of men. But I’ve always said of you what I’ve 
never been able to say of any man alive—and that is, that we’ve never 
done one single thing behind the other’s back, and that whenever 
we've been the closest partners we’ve been the best friends : and P 

“ That’s so; and it’s your having done something behind my 
back that’s the matter with me now. I can’t forgive that ; so don’t 
ask me. But here we are.” 

The Rectory, of which, as well as the parish, the curate was 
in charge, was much too large for him and his ways, and thus exag- 
gerated his general character by reducing his occupation of it to a 
sketch in outline of a tenancy. As it happened, the Misses Skull 
were out visiting, and Mr. Skull would not be in for half-an-hour. 
So Gideon’s talk was simply adjourned from the George to his uncle’s 
library—not much to Victor’s satisfaction, for he was in anything but 
a mood for Gideon. 

“ You say I’ve done something behind your back? And I say 
that you’re not doing as you’d be done by. There’s something 
between us, Waldron, that I don’t understand. If it was anybody but 
you, I should know what to think, but I can’t think it of an old 
chum like you, and I won’t, until I am obliged. » Let’s have it out, 
and make a clean breast of it, and have done with it, like honest men 
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that may have a bit of a misunderstanding where a girl’s in the way, 
but know how to trust one another through thick and thin.” 

“ Well! You know my quarrel. Goahead. What’s yours?” 

** T don’t know your quarrel. But I want to know if this firm’s 
dissolved.” 

“ What firm?” 

“ Waldron and Skull.” 

** Waldron and Skull?” 

“Yes. If it isn’t, I'll go through with it. If not—but it can’t be. 
If you don’t remember the name of the firm, I’ll put it another way. 
I suppose you remember your first coming across me out in Texas— 
and how we got talking about my native land—confound her !—and 
how interested you were when you found I knew Hillswick and 
Copleston. Yes, and even the name of General George? I'll tell 
you now, Waldron, that I liked you, and I do like you, for though 
we're old friends now, you’ve never done me so much as half an ill 
turn: and from the minute I heard how your family were always 
clear that General George had never married Mistress Hannah, I 
felt we’d struck oil together. And you thought the same. I was the 
inventor : you were the patentee. We came over here. Was it to 
get evidence that Copleston was ours, or was it to flirt in church- 
yards? Yes or no?” 

“You're not going the way to get over misunderstandings, I can 
tell you,” said Victor, flushing. “Yes; we did come over to look 
for evidence that Copleston was—mine ; and it failed.” 

“T said ‘ours,’ Waldron. Remember what the organist said to 
the bellows-boy, and how the bellows-boy answered him, It’s not 
like you to quibble, Waldron. Good God! if what you're driving me 
to suspect is true, I’ll no more believe in a man’s honour again than 
I do in a woman’s. Don’t quibble and split straws. Yes, that 
evidence did fail; thanks to you—because you were afraid of a 
trumpery bit of paper. It wasn’t you, was it, who knew that little 
story of the first Mrs. Reid? Who met her on Broadway? Who 
knew how to convince Alan Reid, late of Copleston, that he hadn’t 
a legal leg to stand on?” 

“Thank God, it wasn’t I! I no more understand one word 
you're saying, Skull——” 

“You admit my service, then. I was afraid—but no ; I wasn’t 
afraid. We've done the thing between us, and we've done it well, 
It hasn’t cost six-and-eightpence to a lawyer. And now—what’s my 
share?” 

Victor could only stare at him amazed, It seemed as if the 
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honest, loyal, blundering Briton, Gideon Skull, had been spirited 
away, and that he was holding converse with some changeling of 
mature years from the land where nothing is what it seems, and 
where nothing that glitters is gold. And yet, even now, it was 
impossible, absolutely impossible, to look at Gideon Skull and take 
him for any other than the truest and honestest of men. His eyes 
met Victor’s frankly : there was even sorrowful rebuke in them, as if 
disappointed that his question had been allowed to come from him 
instead of from Victor. And the look of rebuke deepened as Victor's 
silence continued, until a deep red flush began to creep over Gideon’s 
cheeks and brow. 

“ By God, Waldron—if I didn’t know you weren’t like other men, 
I should believe you were going to cheat me as man never cheated 
man before !” 

Waldron sprang to his feet. But Gideon did not stir. Unspeak- 
able sorrow filled his voice as he spoke on. 

“Tell me it isn’t true, man! Tell me you haven't been using me 
to do the work that was too nice for your kid gloves to meddle with, 
only to chuck me over like a worn-out tool that had done its work— 
don’t let me think that of you. Of course it was quite right of you 
to leave those things to me: let every man keep to his own line. 
But—well, you were the last man I believed in ; and you'll be the 
last, too. Do you mean to tell me, Victor Waldron, that you’d have 
swung me off no less if that strange chance hadn’t made it needless 
for me to get rid of that register for you? Do you mean——?” 

“Gideon Skull! Do you mean that you—that you think me such 
an almighty scoundrel as to have meddled with a——” 

“Why, what else did you speak of it for? What else made you 
so particular as to finding out what would buy old Grimes? If you 
didn’t do it yourself, why did you leave it tome? One of us must 
have done it, I suppose. It isn’t doing what’s needful to get one’s 
rights that makes a man an almighty scoundrel, Waldron. That 
belongs to getting one’s rights and not owning how. J got Copleston 
for you, Victor Waldron ; and you know as well as I that I can't 
unget it for you again. Yes, you’ve got me in your power. I trusted 
you so utterly, that I held nothing back ; I didn’t take one single 
precaution that I’d have taken against any other friend of mine. I’ve 
got you Copleston without costing you a cent or making you do one 
single uncomfortable thing. I trusted you like my own self; I did 
for you as I thought you’d have done eee More fool I.” 

“You must be stark, staring, raving mad,” said Victor ; “or you 
must be making the worst joke Do you suppose that I mean 
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to take advantage of a mere legal flaw in a clear moral title by 
keeping Alan Reid out of Copleston one single needless day? If I 
did that, call me scoundrel if you please ! ” 

“Do I suppose you mean to keep Copleston? Yes,I do. Do 
I suppose there’s a man on earth who’d give up a place like that, 
worth thousands a year, if he could keep it? No,I don’t. Dol 
suppose Alan Reid would, if he’d had the ghost of a leg to stand 
on? No. Do I suppose you're a greater fool than Alan Reid? 
Anything but that, anyhow. Do I suppose you talk that rot for the 
sake of cheating me? Yes, Ido. There’s nothing else left to think 
ae And I'd have trusted you..... , 

Nobody, unless he lost his temper, could have doubted the abso- 
lute sincerity with which Gideon Skull upbraided his former friend. 
No mere loss of expected booty could have imitated the pathetic 
dignity which a genuine sense of ingratitude, treachery, and the loss 
of a last illusion could alone confer. It was plain enough that, in 
his simple, straight-going mind, no man on earth ever had entertained, 
or did or could by any natural possibility entertain, a single motive 
for action but his own profit or his own pleasure. If Gideon was 
speaking Greek to Victor, Victor was talking Carthaginian to Gideon. 
No ; even now to charge him with dishonesty was absurd. And to 
be thus treated by a trusted friend—a friend from whose natural 
human treachery and selfishness he had been fool enough to neglect 
making himself secure—yes : it was hard to bear. 

But Victor did not keep his temper ; for him things had become 
impossible to bear. To be called cheat bya cheat was almost worse 
than Helen’s scornful anger. What had he done, that the opposite 
poles of the human world, Helen and Gideon, should unite in scorn 
of him!” 

“You are a scoundrel yourself,” he cried out, “‘and——” 

Gideon Skull neither raised his voice nor stirred. “You area 
damned Yankee thief and liar,” he said, as quietly as if he had only 
said, “It is a fine day.” 

“Take that !” cried Waldron, sending the curate’s brass reading- 
lamp straight and hard at Gideon’s head—“ and I only wish it was 
Copleston !” 

Gideon had likely enough had things harder to miss sent at him 
in his time. He bent his head quietly ; so that the lamp smashed 
on the door, and fell at the feet of its owner, the Reverend Chris- 
topher, who was just coming into his quiet room to rest after his 
parish rounds. 

“ Bless my soul !” said he. 
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“TI am sorry I only broke your lamp,” said Victor, his temper 
arranging the order of his words, while he fancied he was making a 
sufficiently polite apology to the clergyman. “I will get a new one 
in town. I shall be at the Portland,” he said to Gideon, “if you 
have any message to send me there. Good day, sir,” he said to the 
bewildered curate, and returned to the “George.” He knew he was 
forgetting his manners, but he could not suddenly shift his behaviour 
after that day’s adventures to fit the requirements of a call upon 
the Reverend Christopher and the Misses Skull, with Gideon in 


the room. 


“ Will you be good enough to explain to me the meaning of this, 
Gideon?” asked Mr. Skull, looking from the lamp to his returned 
prodigal, and back again. 

Gideon shrugged his shoulders. “A piece of horse-play, I 
suppose.” 

“ And may I ask if it is one of the customs among the natives of 
America to amuse themselves in gentlemen’s libraries by throwing 
lamps about and nearly breaking people’s heads with them? In all 
my experience I never knew of such an event till to-day. Under 
the circumstances, I can quite understand that my sudden appearance 
should confuse Mr. Waldron, and prevent his remaining to make a 
proper apology. He spoke of buying me a new lamp. I must say, 
I think it is the least, under the circumstances, that he can do.” 

“They are queer fishes, the Americans.” 

“IT wish you could have managed to take Mrs. Reid’s offer for 
yourself, Gideon ; I do, indeed. I thought, when you proposed it to 
me at the time, that it was a mistake to select for such an office a 
complete stranger to the affairs of the family; and I am more than 
ever of that opinion from what I have seen to-day. One who does 
not know how to conduct himself as an educated gentleman will be 
a most objectionable person in Copleston. I object, on principle, to 
American warming-pans. Warming-pans we used, in my younger 
days, to call those who, for a consideration, consented——” 

Gideon shrugged his shoulders again. “It’s done now, Uncle 
Christopher. My opinion is that we're all fools together—yourself, 
of course, excepted. There was nothing else you could do, and you 
have nothing to lose. But my opinion is that Mrs. Reid is a 
lunatic, her son a baby, her daughter a—girl, myself an ass, and the 
Yankee a—Yankee. Well, it’s only applying generals to particulars, 
after all. We're all men and women, and it’s our way. Luckily for 
Hillswick, it isn’t yours. By the way, could you manage to lend me 
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ten pounds? I’ve had to lend all my spare cash to the warming- 
pan, to take him to town. You'll have it back in a day or two.” 

“With pleasure, my dear boy. I'll write you a cheque ; luckily, 
I paid fifteen pounds into the bank this very day. But I fear you 
are too ready to take a view of human nature which the ancient 
Greeks termed cynical, from the Greek word’ for a dog, and applied 
to the philosopher Diogenes. Mrs. Reid is a high-principled woman, 
Gideon : if she be mistaken, it must be enough for us that she means 
well. The maternal instinct, Gideon, is a quality which neither you 
nor I, with all my experience of human nature in its deeper aspects, 
nor you, with your knowledge of business, can ever expect wholly 
to feel. It is necessary to be a mother to feel the maternal instinct, 
Gideon. Doubtless Mrs. Reid’s plan for her son will turn out well if 
itis so ordered, and ill if otherwise. Such things are not in our hands. 
Her views upon higher matters, such as the cure of the souls of this 
parish, prove her to be a woman of eminently sensible views... . 
After all,” the curate went on, as he filled up the cheque, “it is no 
more than seven years before poor Mr. Reid’s will operates: and 
seven years is not long to wait,” added he, who had been waiting for 
more than forty to be something better than Curate of Copleston. 
“ There is the cheque, Gideon.—There is only one thing with which 
I cannot be satisfied. An American who behaves in a library 
as Mr. Waldron does in mine is not fit to be trusted with Cople- 
ston.” 

Assuredly the new squire did not appear to be inheriting golden 
opinions from the old squire. He had made three enemies in one 
day, and all three meant danger. For it is dangerous in itself to 
offend one’s rector: it was something more than dangerous for Victor 
Waldron to have war declared by Helen Reid: and, as to the third 
of his enemies, Gideon Skull had heard a word slip from his uncle 
Christopher that might enable him to turn the tables gloriously upon 
his old friend. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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HEALTH THROUGH EDUCATION. 


[* this address I propose to consider the question of “ Health 

through Education,” that is to say, the study of those methods 
of education by which the mind, -during the whole period of its 
work, may be maintained in a healthy and properly balanced con- 
dition, its powers usefully employed, and its natural tendencies 
allowed full and natural scope and development. 

Up to the present time the progress of science for the promotion 
of health has had reference, almost exclusively, to the physical health in 
education, to the state of the schoolroom, to the diet of the scholar, 
to the clothing, to the training and exercise of the body, to the 
position of the scholar at the desk, and to such-like purely physical 
considerations. These considerations can scarcely be over-estimated. 
I have had the happiness to be associated with the most earnest and 
energetic of the sanitary leaders who, in our generation, have striven 
to force them on the attention of a public not always too willing to 
listen to them, and I regret that I should have to put them some- 
what aside for the present hour. But I feel there is another subject 
even of more pressing moment, and therefore I turn to it. The 
purely physical study has made its way to some extent: the subject 
I have now before me has made, practically, no way at all, although 
its importance can hardly be exaggerated. 

Men engaged steadily and systematically in taking different views 
of the same object are led to see differently and to express themselves 
differently. I cannot therefore conceal that I approach the argu- 
ment I would set forth with a perfect knowledge of the fact that 
I must speak what is, or what may seem to be, contrary to the 
opinions which are entertained by many who are deeply interested 
in the work of education, and who, in most respects, are masters or 
mistresses of the argument on its practical, scholastic side. Those 
who are engaged in the actual labour of teaching from day to day 
may entertain views very different in kind from mine. Those who are 
anxious and over-anxious for the education of their children may 
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entertain views of a very different character from mine, and may, 
indeed, be far more likely than the teachers of their children to differ 
from me. The teachers will I think, in their hearts, be in most 
respects with me altogether. 

When I say that the physical side of the health question is not a 
part of my present programme, I do not quite state the whole truth, 
for the physical side of the question is, in one direction, admitted in 
it. There is always in progress a reaction of the mind on the body 
which, when it is clearly understood, is seen to be momentous in 
its results. The amount of physical disease that is dependent on 
mental influence is large beyond any accepted present conception 
of it. I am almost afraid to express what I know on this point, 
lest I should appear to be putting forward what is speculative 
instead of what is real. And yet I may venture to say that a good 
fourth of the deaths of adults who die in their prime from what are 
called natural diseases are due to diseased conditions of body that 
have been induced by mental influences. The actual and immediate 
cause of the demise, the killing blow, may be outside the body, 
may be independent of the body, may be very subtle and seemingly 
very slight, may admit of no correct scientific exposition at this 
present stage of science, may be some unknown or obscure meteoro- 
logical influence ; and yet the conditions leading up to the point 
when slight causes take effect may all the while have been in steady 
progress, and may all the while have been mental—mental from the 
first in the persons affected. Thus men in the prime of life often die 
suddenly from some slight external influence of a physical nature 
which has acted upon them fatally, and which gets the whole of the 
blame ; but the conditions of body which have rendered that external 
influence effective have been long in operation ; have been, in the 
strictest form of expression, mental influences modifying the physical 
structures, and making those structures susceptible of destructive 
change from slight external shocks or vibrations. Thus, again, here- 
ditary tendencies, originally formed from mental action, are often 
transmitted in the character of hereditary physical disease, under 
which, from some slight external influence, death may occur. 

Impressions traversing the senses into the organ of the mind 
afford the most striking illustrations of physical derangements and of 
degenerations from mental action in which the mental and the physical 
most intimately blend. They give rise, in fact, to a term which is as 
distinctly physical as any that would describe a mechanical concussion 
or blow—the term, most correct in its application, of “mental 
shock :” a shock or blow received by the body through the mind, 
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and producing physical action in the body ; a transmutation of an 
unknown force—which we have only named, so far, by metaphysical 
names, such as fear, anger, hate, love—into a strictly physical force 
anda resultant effect ; a vibration through the senses, yet not of mere 
sound, not of mere light, but of something more of which sound or 
sight are but the modes of conveyance, modes of conveyance into 
the nervous atmosphere or ether, to be changed there into some new 
state of motion or into a new physical condition that is inimical to 
continuance of life. 

Let me explain by one example. 

A little boy was once brought to me by a medical friend under the 
following painful circumstances. ‘The boy was the son of a carpenter, 
and his father sent him occasionally to a neighbouring timber-yard to 
give orders for wood. The keeper of the timber-yard, a modified type 
of Mr. Quilp, had a morbid delight in frightening children. He had 
bought a large ugly and savage dog, and he tied the dog closely up 
in a recess in the passage leading to the timber-yard. The little boy 
I speak of, knowing nothing of this new and terrible importation, was 
proceeding, as usual, down to the yard, when the dog flew out at him. 
The dog could not reach the boy, but the little fellow was so 
affrighted that he stood motionless for two or three minutes, and at 
last fell to the earth. He was picked up by some kind passer-by 
and taken home, and from that moment was stricken by the fatal 
disease called diabetes, of which in time he died. In this instance 
there was the direct physico-mental shock followed by physical 
change, in line. There was the metaphysical vibration of fear trans- 
mitted by sight and sound into the body ; there was the nervous 
storm engendered in the body ; there was the resultant in a modifi- 
cation of chemical action, by which, in continuous new conditions, a 
part of the food taken into the body was changed into glucose or 
grape-sugar ; and, on the formation of this sugar in excess, there 
followed a new series of other organic changes, ending in destruction 
of the unity of functions which makes up what we call life. I need 
scarcely say that the illustration above supplied is one in which 
a mental impression, made through the mind upon the body, was 
exceptionally severe in its physical effects. But such severe effects 
have to be seen before the great and primary truths they teach can 
be recognised. 

I was myself many years in practice as a physician before I 
fully recognised these physical changes wrought through the windows 
of the mind. It is true I had read of those who were almost 
bechilled to jelly by the act of fear, but then I looked upon such 
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Sayings as mere flights of poetic genius, and in medical literature 
proper I discovered no clue for guidance in this beat of observation. 
At last such facts as the one I have stated arrested my attention, and 
since it has been so arrested I have been daily studying the subject 
with increasing interest. I could, indeed, fill this essay and many 
essays with details of observed phenomena of physical disease from 
mental action. 

Indeed, in so many forms do the mental impressions tell on the 
bodily organisation, that mental health in education becomes a 
new branch of science which all persons should begin to learn. By 
the assistance of this learning our successors will formulate a new 
world of thought, and will in no small degree fashion, physically, a 
new world of women and men, having the garb of their souls struc- 
turally finer, stronger, and more tenacious of life, from whom shall 
come a new evolution of species, and a new living earth. 

On this inviting theme I must not longer dwell. It is my desire 
now to treat on those bad mental influences in education which undo 
the mental and physical health, and on the modes by which these 
injurious influences may be removed. 


Suppose we had before us in our schools a body of children all 
of whom were typical specimens of health. It would then be a 
momentous fact to know that we could, by our methods of feeding 
the children with knowledge, make them all specimens of good or bad 
health. But the truth is that, when we have before us a class of 
children, we have probably not one before us who is a typical 
specimen of perfect health. It is a solemn thing to say, and yet it is 
as truthful as it is solemn, that I have never in my whole professional 
life seen a perfectly healthy child, and I doubt if one exists in the 
land. The birthday of health is not yet in the almanack. As a 
tule, in the majority of children of every class, there is some prepared 
mode of departure from health inborn in its members. - In many of 
its members the bad health is not merely inborn, but is in actual 
existence, easily detectable under scientific research. How important, 
then, that in the modes of training the mind such modes only 
should be selected as shall lead to the better development of both 
body and mind! How vastly important that all modes shall be 
avoided which shall lead to a lower development of the mind, and of 
the body through the mind! If, indeed, it could be that the mind 
could be elevated while the body was degraded, I, for my part, should 
doubt the wisdom of education. And if it be really impossible, as 
I should maintain it is, to elevate either mind or body alone, and 
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absolutely impossible to make one great and the other little, how 
wide a problem lies before us in respect to education in this age! 

What, then, are the modes to be followed in education by which 
the mental training may be made conducive to both mental and 
physical development and regeneration? May we think of such 
modes? I am sure we may, and practise them also. At the same 
time, the thought as well as the practice requires to be considered 
from new points of view of an educational kind. 

Let me proceed to indicate what seem to be some of the basic 
changes that must be made in education in order to found a system 
of mental and physical health on education. I cannot pretend to 
do more than touch on a few of these changes, the more prominent 
to my own mind, but far from a complete list. . 

In the first place, there is, I venture to think, too much friction 
of mind in education, and, as a consequence, much injury, mental 
and physical, from cross nervous vibration, owing to the plan which 
now prevails of treating every boy and girl as if every boy and girl 
had the same nervous construction and mental aptitude. 

As it seems to me, there are as distinctly two grand divisions of 
mental aptitudes as there are two grand divisions of sex, and any 
attempt to convert one into the other is a certain failure. The 
two divisions I refer to are the analytical and the synthetical, or, in 
other words, the examining and the constructive types of mind. 

In our common conversation on living men with whom we are 
conversant in life we are constantly observing upon them in respect 
to these two qualities of mind. We say of one man that he has no 
idea or plan of looking into details ; he cannot calculate accurately ; 
he cannot be intrusted with any minute labour of details; but he can 
construct anything. Give him the tools and materials for work, and 
he will build a house; but if he had to collect and assort the tools 
and materials, he would never construct at all. We say of another 
man that he is admirable at details, and can be intrusted with any 
work requiring minute definition, but he has no idea of putting any- 
thing together so as to produce a new result or effect. 

Moreover, we assign to these different men distinctive services in 
the world. We understand them perfectly, and by an unwritten and, 
I may almost say, by a spontaneous estimate we reckon them up 
and give them their precise place in the affairs of life with which 
they are connected. Itisas if by design of nature these classes of 
men, and it may be of women also, exist as pure types of intellec- 
tual form, have always existed and are always being repeated. In 
other words, it is as if they are definite families, and that out of 
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them, as out of a dual nature, that human organisation of thought, 
which we call history, is educed. 

The elements of the analytical and synthetical minds appear on 
a large scale in the pursuits which men follow. The mathematician 
is analytical, and he, in whatever science his powers are called forth, 
is always working on the analytical line. He may be an astronomer, 
a chemist, a navigator, an engineer, an architect, a physician, a painter ; 
but whatever he is, all his work is by analysis. We often wonder at 
his labour, at his accuracy, at his fidelity. We may say of him that 
he approaches nature herself in the magnitude and perfection of 
his results, but we never say of him that he is inventive or con- 
structive. From him much that is quite new comes forth, but it 
is always something that he has hauled out of the dark recesses: he 
lays his treasures at our feet, and we are content to admire and 
wonder. We may be entranced with our view of the produce of this 
man, but he very rarely kindles our enthusiasm for him as a man, 
and very often we find that no credit has been given to him as 
himself deserving of it. We praise only his industry. The poet is, 
as a rule, synthetical. This does not always follow, but it usually 
does, and I think we may fairly say that every man of a purely con- 
structive mind is a poet, albeit we may not be able to say that 
every poet is constructive. But in whatever particular phase of life 
and action he exists he shows his synthesis distinctively. His ten- 
dency is naturally to drift into such labours as are inventive and 
constructive. Frequently he avails himself of the labours of the 
analyst whom he unconsciously follows, believing meantime in him- 
self alone. He makes for us romance in literature ; mechanical 
instruments in handicraft ; pictures in art; tunes and melodies in 
music ; plays and epics and songs in poetry ; strategies in war; laws 
in parliament ; speculations in commerce ; methods in science. 

The two orders of men are often as distinct in feeling as they 
are in work. They do not love each other, and they admire each 
other little. Jealousy does not separate them, but innate repulsion. 
The analytical looks on the synthetical scholar as wild, untrustworthy, 
presuming, hasty, dangerous. ‘The synthetical looks on the analytical 
with pity, or it may be contempt, as on one narrow, conceited, and so 
cautious as to be helpless ; a bird that has never been fledged, or, 
being fledged, has not dared to stretch out his wings to fly. 

It has in rarest instances happened that the two natures have 
been combined in one and the same person. It is, I think, probable 
that this combination has been the reason for the appearance of the 
six or seven greatest of mankind. As a general fact, however, the 
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combination has not been fortunate. It has most frequently pro- 
duced startling mediocrities, whose claims to greatness have been 
sources of disputation rather than instances of acknowledged ex- 
cellence. 

These orders of mind, distinctive of the distinct, are in their 
primitive forms so essential to the course of progress, that it is difficult 
to assign priority of value to either. The analytical mind seems to ~ 
be most industrious and soundest in practice: the synthetical, the 
most brilliant, and when on the right track the most astounding, in 
the effects it produces. The analytical is the first parent of know- 
ledge, the synthetical the second—both necessary. 

To apply this reasoning to our present argument, I maintain that, 
as the child is the father of the man, so in every child there is always 
to be detected, if it be achild of any parts at all, the type of mind. 
I will undertake to say that every experienced teacher could divide 
his school into these two great analytical and synthetical classes. 
He might have a few who combine both powers, and he would 
no doubt have a residuum, a true caput mortuum, that had no dis- 
tinctive powers at all; but he would have the two distinctives. He 
would have the scholars who could analyse as easily as they could run 
or walk, and to whom the mathematical problem and all that may 
be called analytical is as easy as play, but who have little inventive 
or constructive power. He would have the scholars whose minds 
are ever open to impressions from outer natural phenomena, who 
have quick original ideas, who have, it may be, the true poetic 
sentiment, but who cannot grasp the analytical and detailed depart- 
ments of learning at all. The illustrious William Harvey was a 
scholar of this latter type. It is related of him that late in his life 
he was discovered studying Oughtred’s “ Clavis Mathematica,” and he 
remarked then that the simplicity of the propositions—their obvious- 
ness, as it were—had formerly been an obstacle in his way. Harvey 
was simply a pure type of a most original, and I may go so far as to 
say mechanical, mind, which, abashed in youth before mathematical 
problems, in later life, when the reasoning faculty—the wise faculty— 
was brought to bear upon the difficulties, looked on the understanding 
of them as difficulties merely from their self-obviousness and simplicity. 

The moral I draw from these outlines of natural fact is that in 
teaching it is injury of mind, and thereby injury of body, to try to 
force analytical minds into synthetical grooves, or to try to force 
synthetical minds into analytical. I have an instance under my own 
observation at this time in which a worthy, a most earnest, and I 
may add most practical, mathematical master is trying to teach a boy, 
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whose mind is all for construction, the details of the science of 
details. He had better try to get a third chemical element out of 
water by chemical process, for that task, hard as it might be, could 
possibly be a success. But this boy, bright of brightness when the 
lines on which he can tread are before him, is hopeless here. The 
master may be angry or perplexed, the parents disappointed ;—the 
thing cannot be done. If fifty masters could be employed in the 
effort, or if the ability of fifty masters could be forced into one 
master, the thing could not be done. By a mere act of temporary 
cram, the thing might be carried out in what we may call a treacher- 
ous manner ; but it could not be carried out by an honest and reliable 
education of that youthful mind. Meanwhile, the injury that is being 
inflicted on the youthful organism is incalculable. ‘Time that could 
be usefully expended is ruthlessly cast away. Then, the mind itself 
is rendered irritable and obtuse with each lesson, and the hope 
deferred makes the heart sick in the truest sense of the term. 
The failure of each lesson tells on the heart, making that organ 
irritable and uncertain—making its owner, in fact, “sick at heart.” 
This tells in turn on the stomach, causing persistent dyspepsia, and 
soon there follow the trains of sensations of disappointment, fears of 
failure in other things, anger at sight of the success of other minds, 
and all those troubles which lead to the perversion of feeling which 
so easily becomes the promoter of universal doubt and the opener of 
despair. 

Teachers of youthful scholars will recognise so readily and fully the 
facts I name, that they will perhaps wonder that I should relate them. 
Let them pardon me for the sake of the object I have in view. 
They know, and I know, that these natural differences exist, but the 
fathers and mothers of children of such differing capacities do not 
know. The parents look upon all children as alike, and expect all to 
be turned out of the same brand. If the children are not turned out 
of the same brand the fault, of course, is the master’s, and the master 
or mistress is thought to be very conceited or overbearing if he or she 
presumes to state the truth. Perhaps, therefore, it is best for me, who 
am not a master, to dare to speak the truth in all its nakedness. 
I am only one of the public, and can bear, without harm, any amount 
of chastisement for my temerity. 

As a practical outcome of this part of my argument I should 
Suggest to the public that the members of the scholastic profession 
should be duly encouraged to try and discriminate, in the case of 
all their scholars, what is the natural bent of the mind of each 
scholar; and that, having found this out satisfactorily, they should be 
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further encouraged to train the scholar according to his bent of mind, 
in order to make him what he really can be as distinct from what he 
never can be made by any forced attempt at producing the im- 
possible. 


A second point in relation to mental health in education to 
which I would wish to draw attention relates to the constitution of 
the body, the stamina of the body—to use a good and expressive 
term—for work of mind. Just as children of quite different mental 
stamina are set to the same labours, and are expected to do the 
same kinds of labour with equal success, so in like manner children 
of different bodily stamina are expected to do the same labours, and 
to produce out of them the same results. No error can be more 
fatal. The class is under the eye of the teacher, in line before him. 
In one sweep of vision, if the class is a large one, he takes in all 
the diatheses, all the deep constitutional tints and taints of disease. 
If he swept his fingers over the keys of a pianoforte he could not 
detect a more definite series of regular changes. 

There is the child with blue eye, light flaxen hair, fragile form, 
pale cheek, finely chiselled ear, delicate hand, quick apprehension, 
and nervous, almost scared, nature. That child can be taught almost 
anything and everything. It may be a very ambitious child, but it is 
easily put down, and it is always, on the least emotion, vibrating or 
palpitating. It is the type of the true tuberculous child. You will 
find of a certainty that some members of its family have died of tuber- 
culous disease in one or other of its forms, most likely of pulmonary 
consumption. This child may be precocious to an extreme degree, 
may lap up learning like water, and become morbid in the acquire- 
ment of knowledge, but it is always vibrating and constitutionally 
feeble. 

There is another, of the same general construction, but of much 
coarser mould, an obviously defective child, with nothing to fascinate : 
a head probably a little misshapen, the crown somewhat raised and 
pointed ; the face pale ; the eye blue or bluish-grey ; the ear not well 
shaped ; the hair stiff, so that it has to be cut short to look passable ; 
the hands large and clumsy; the mind rather stolid, and not over- 
appreciative, but fairly steady at work; the manner subdued and 
obedient ; the nature trusting, but somewhat selfish, and often 
fretful. ‘This is the type of the strumous child. This child never can 
work with zest: it has no precocity: when it labours hard, it soon 
becomes as it were benumbed, and the firmest teacher bids it 
go out and run, or lets it sit down and sleep. 
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There is another type in the class equally distinctive. The head is 
large ; the face large and probably ruddy ; the lips large ; the eye grey 
or light blue; the hair reddish-brown; the ear large, with a big 
lower lobe ; the hands big ; the body inclined to be plump, and the 
joints large and clumsy. The minds of this type are slow, but at 
the same time receptive: they are good-natured and heavy, but they 
bear disappointment badly, and punishment of all kinds very badly. 
Neither much work nor much play is in them. These are types 
of the rheumatical diathesis. You would find in them, as family 
physical taints, rheumatism, neuralgia, gout, as direct conditions of 
natural habit; and epilepsy, chorea Sancti Viti, heart-disease, and 
dropsy as the secondary or indirect manifestations of the primitive 
taint which they have inherited. 

There is a fourth class, most distinct from all of the foregoing: a 
type of child in which the body is small ; the head, by comparison, 
large ; the eyes very dark ; the complexion swarthy ; the hair dark ; 
the lips large; the nose large; the ear large, and the lower lobe 
pendulous ; the body either very small and fragile, or of a size above 
the usual; the mind appreciative, absorbing, reticent, and self- 
retained, with a keen sense of its own individual interests, but with 
small sympathies, and with brooding imagination. This child is a 
type of the true bilious temperament. It has always in it some 
blood born of a tropical clime: it has great capacity for work of a 
mental order, and often for varied work of that kind. It is a type 
of child fairly healthy during childhood, but suffering often from 
dyspepsia, ague of the face, small eruptive swellings, and frequent 
depression of spirits, amounting sometimes to actual sadness. It has 
a very limited capacity for all muscular efforts involving the qualities 
of endurance and courage, but it is devoted usually to music, and is 
gifted with musical and artistic ability. 

Lastly, amongst the really prominent types, there is the scholar 
of low mental capacity altogether, and by physical condition incapable 
of illustrating the active working mind. The children of this type 
are usually either of small or of very gross build of body. They are 
unduly pale and fragile ; they have irregular or notched teeth ; com- 
pressed features ;- very scanty and dry hair; often some bodily 
deformity, such as strabismus; diminutive heads; and a feeble, 
sluggish circulation. ‘These constitute, mainly, the class of children 
whom I have described in my work “ Diseases of Modern Life” as 
children in whom idleness is a veritable disease. You may do what 
you will with them, you cannot make them work ; you may pet them, 
encourage them, punish them, they are the same. They grow up 
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listless and helpless, and as a rule die of some organic disease of a 
nervous character before they have reached the full meridian of 
life. 

I have drawn out sharply five classes of.types. In these there are 
various shades and qualities. In the first class there is now and 
then a specimen of great mental! strength, and often of great physical 
beauty. In the second, there is often extreme vigour of mind, bright- 
ness, and tenacity. In the third class there are, as a rule, many speci- 
mens in which both mind and body are active and powerful. In the 
fourth the mental power is frequently excellent and strangely analy- 
tical in its character. Of the fifth I need say no more than has been 
said. 

In large schools with the scholars of which I have come in 
contact it has occurred to me to observe all the distinctive types and 
shades of type here named, and a few times in science-teaching I 
have been able to compare and test in a fair way the mental by the 
side of the physical characteristic. Those who are teachers know these 
classes as well as I do, I dare say a great deal better, though they 
might not like to define them so minutely. I define them because 
I want to enforce this grand truth, that it is utterly hopeless for 
parents to expect the teachers of their children to produce great 
results while the system is enforced of teaching all these children on 
one uniform system, and while the teacher is debarred the privilege 
of forming a judgment of capacity in respect to the individual scholar. 
There can be no mental health in education while pupils of the last 
class I have named are put in order with those of the first and third. 
There can be no mental health in education while the brightest and 
quickest of the first class, the precocious of that class, are allowed to 
indulge their precocity for learning, and are trained into an ambition 
which almost of a certainty will, in a very few years, imperil both their 
mental and their physical organisation. 

The practical lesson I would enforce is that the teacher and the 
parent of the child taught should have between them a better under- 
standing in relation to mental and physical capacities. The quick 
precocious child of the first class may, under pressure, be taught 
anything, but the exertion of pressure is at the risk of future disease 
of the most fatal kind. The child of bilious temperament may be 
taught with difficulty, but the effort to teach it may be the most useful 
in rousing its physical powers into new and active life. The first can 
be killed through the brain, the second can be saved through it. 
While, in respect to the last-named class, the class of child in whom 
the brain-cement is so consolidated that there is no free cellular 
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activity, every attempt to overcome inertia may be the very means of 
increasing and intensifying inertia. 


From the reflections which arise after the study of these different 
classes of children, I am next led, in thinking over the matter of 
mental health in education, to touch on the subject of limitation 
of work in youth. The more I see of school labour, the more certain 
I become that the strain commonly put upon the youthful mind is 
altogether opposed to health. It is a matter now of nearly daily task 
for me to have to suggest relaxation or removal of the young from 
school or student labour, on account of health. In these days no 
organs of the body are forced so much as the brain and the senses 
which minister to it. 

' There are two reasons for this cause of evil action. 

The first reason is the utterly absurd general opinion that the 
period of education is to be limited by the periods of life, and that 
with the attainment of the majority the day of learning has ceased. 
If we could get over this transparent yet all but universal fallacy, we 
should do more to regenerate the world than by any other effort of 
an educational character. We could then make life a continual 
feast of learning. We could fill the vacancies between business 
and rest, vacancies which are now filled often by the most poisonous 
and injurious pursuits, called pleasures—pleasures which satiate 
by their repetition and ruin by their inanity ; we could fill these 
vacancies with delights of new worlds of knowledge which, ever 
changing, were ever bringing new spirit and wholesome repose. We 
should do far more than this—grand as the prospect of cultivating 
an unwearied life may be—we should take off the strain from the 
young brain, when all the natural powers are required, not for the 
using up of the brain in the service of learning, but for the service 
of the brain itself, for its own growth and development and pre- 
servation. 

My view is that the duties of the teacher and of the learner in rela- 
tion to learning should never cease, but that the aim should be to 
discover in what periods of life such and such processes of learning 
are best cultivated, and to make life divisible into periods devoted to 
the attainment of certain phases and forms of knowledge. I take the 
case of one I know best. He, when a boy, had great powers of memory 
for words and discourses and poetry, but had then little power of 
memory for dates and details. When he was thirty that power of 
memory by committing to heart began to fail, but the power of memory 
for details improved in a surprising degree, so that he could without 
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an effort learn new sciences which before were to him closed books. 
Later on in life he found, in like manner of change, a facility for 
artistic learning and for the study of forms of which earlier in life 
he had no notion. 

What is true in this one case is, I believe, true of men generally. 
The man I refer to has, in later life, simply found it easy to acquire 
that which was not by force forced upon him, and thereby forced out 
of him, in early life, so that in many ways he would actually like to 
pick up his satchel and go to school again. We want this finding 
extended generally. If we could take off the pressure of early mental 
training, so as to improve the mental health by education, we should 
in turn improve the method of education. We should do this in 
various ways. We should limit time so that boys under twelve would 
not be pressed with more than four hours of work, and girls with not 
more than three hours, daily. After this we should gradually apportion 
more and more of time for work, until the maximum of six hours for 
either sex was obtained. 

In other ways we should conserve. We should not strive to teach 
by short cuts and clever devices until such short cuts and clever 
devices become more complicate and laborious than the subject 
itself which is taught by them. I give one example, and that only, 
of what I mean. ‘There is a book recently published, called a Latin 
Grammar, in which the Latin language is tried to be taught—for I 
presume teaching is the aim of the composer—by rules which are, to 
my mind, much harder to learn than the language. To make these 
rules facile, they are illustrated by doggerel verses so atrociously bad 
that they make the flesh creep to listen to them. They would have 
knocked all the verse out of Shakespeare himself had he been tortured 
with them. The object, I am told, is “short cut.” To enable many facts 
to be taught in a short time, it is requisite to artificialise the mind with 
foreign matters, in order to make it take in more: therefore so much 
brick rubbish is used on which to lay an unsound foundation for an 
edifice that is not intended to stand beyond the majority of its owner, 
but which is fully expected then to fall to the ground or to remain a 
useless ruin. So the minds of grown-up men are filled with the 
ruined edifices of learning, shapeless, empty, and valueless. 

To the errors which are thus cultivated by the crush of education 
in early life, and which breed a dislike for education in after-life, there is 
added, in our modern systems, another error—that of making learning, 
which should be as quiet as a mill-stream, competitively furious. I 
confess I stand daily appalled at the injury to mental and physical 
life which I see being perpetrated in this way under the name of 
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learning. Thirty years ago matters were getting bad, now they are 
getting hopeless. At that time one sex, at all events, was safe from 
the insanity. Women were saved from competitive mental strain, so 
that the progenies that were to come and replenish the earth were 
born with promise of safety from mental degeneration, on the maternal 
side at least. Now, however, women are racing with men, in strife 
to find out who shall become mentally enfeebled and crippled first. 
The picture looks terrible indeed. 


The picture is terrible, and for the future would be positively 
calamitous, but for one gleam of hope which, as I will show by-and-by, 
is cast over it. At this time we look fairly and honestly round to find 
a great many men still playing an active part in the affairs of this 
world, writing useful and amusing books, conducting great organs ot 
public opinion, making discoveries in science of the most extraord:- 
nary kind, composing songs, and, in a word, keeping alight the intel- 
lectual fire. Who are these men? Read their lives, and you will find 
that they are, I had almost said without an exception, men who in 
their early career have been under no competitive pressure : free 
men, whose brains at the period of maturity are not filled with ruined 
edifices or whitened sepulchres holding dead men’s bones. This, you 
will say, is satisfactory so far. It is. But then comes the solemn 
question :—Who are to follow these? We look at the past history of 
men, and see that heretofore the men have always come. We lookat 
the present, and are obliged to say: Yes, but in the future where 
shall they come from? The dearth has commenced in earnest, even 
at this time. How shall it be removed? 

In the upper and middle classes the dearth cannot but remain 
while the current method of encouraging mental death by competitive 
strife is the fashionable proceeding. War-cries in learning, as in every 
other effort, have but one end—desolation, desolation! I am going 
to say a bold saying—bold because it is based on natural fact. I 
can find numbers of men who, having been born with good natural 
parts, have been turned into practical imbeciles by severe competitive 
strain; but I challenge the production of even one man of pre- 
eminent and advanced power who has been brought out in complete 
and sustained and acknowledged mastery of intellect by the competi- 
tive plan. “Glamis has murdered sleep ”—competition has murdered 
mind. There is one university which more than all others is the 
offender, the exemplar in this regard. It is not a teacher; it isa 
destroyer of teaching. I do not call in question its good intentions, 
but I oppose its pride and declare its blindness; and I want 
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you who are engaged in education to protest against the ruin of 
your good work which it and all who go with it are inflicting so 
determinately. 

I said I would light up this subject with one gleam of hope for 
the future. I take that gleam from the Board schools; it is kept 
in them, and I trust it will be always. If the Board schools will only 
maintain a moderate system of education ; if they will simply be 
content to lay the foundations for the development of such men as 
Shakespeare, Priestley, Fergusson, John Hunter, James Watt, Humphry 
Davy, Michael Faraday, William Cobbett, Turner, Flaxman, Richard 
Cobden, Charles Dickens, George Stevenson, David Livingstone, 
and others of such sort, all of whom would almost surely have been 
mentally abolished by the competitive ordeal, they will do a work 
which will be more than national, a work world-wide and lasting as 
time. 

Haply, too, in the success of their undertaking, the Board schools 
may, by force of results, bring back to reason the erring crew who 
would cram all learning into the human mind in the first quarter of 
its existence, and leave it stranded there. It is a sad look-out for the 
now governing classes, one million in twenty-four millions, if this 
lesson be not soon learned. For knowledge alone is power, and 
knowledge with wisdom combined is victory and governance. 

In this suggestion for the future, no thought is conveyed of 
placing the Board schools in opposition to the higher-class schools 
and the Universities. The higher-class schools and the Universities of 
these islands have played, in the past, a part second to none else- 
where. They have had their princes of knowledge, their Newtons, 
their Halleys, their Hamiltons, their Harveys—their hundreds of 
great scholars, poets, philosophers—all that is mentally noble, as 
their own. My argument is, that these great ones were theirs when 
they were content to cultivate industry, to nurse genius, and even to 
fan into life what might at first seem feeble and unpromising mental 
effort ;—but that the like of these can no longer be theirs, if they 
continue to care less for true culture than for the apparent, and only 
apparent, results of culture ; and if, instead of sustaining the weak, 
they strive to become powerful by crushing and killing in their early 
life the strong as well as the weak by the like impatient pressure. 

I had intended to touch on education as it should be modified 
according to seasons of the year, and on one or two other equally 
important topics ; but my time is up, and I therefore content myself 
with offering, as the essence of my discourse, the fotlowing proposi- 
tions :— , 
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1. To secure health through education, it is requisite that a more 
systematic and scientific study of the psychology of the subject 
should be undertaken, and that class studies should be divided in 
regard to the mental aptitudes of the scholar. 

2. Parents should expect teachers to exercise a fair and dis- 
criminating judgment as to the particular capacities of children under 
their care, and should be influenced by such judgment in the direction 
of educational work. The teacher should become, in short, like a 
second parent to the scholar. 

3. Much greater care should be taken in observing the influence 
of special physical peculiarities of body and heredities on educational 
progress, while the influence of education on such peculiarities and 
heredities should be carefully learned and determined. By this 
means two useful purposes would be secured: education would be 
made to conduce to physical health, and physical health to education. 

4. All extreme competitive strains in learning should be dis- 
countenanced, as efforts calculated to defeat their own object, and to 
produce mental as well as physical degeneration. 

5. In school-work, the Swiss system of teaching should be more 
closely followed : that is to say, very quick and precocious children 
should be directed rather than forced and encouraged, while dull 
and feeble children should receive the chief attention and care of the 
teacher. 

6. Education should be so carried out as to make the whole of 
the life of men and women a continued process of learning, varied, 
at different ages, according to the changing capacities, faculties, and 
aptitudes for the different subjects included under the head of know- 
ledge useful and universal. 

BENJAMIN WARD RICHARDSON. 
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TAILS, LIMBS, AND LUNGS. 


HE extreme respect occasionally paid by the scientific investi- 
gator to the merest rudiments of parts and structures in animals 

and plants, or to apparently insignificant phenomena in the physical 
universe around us, naturally presents a source of wonder and 
curiosity to the uninitiated mind. Circumstances which to the latter 
appear “ trifles light as air” may in truth afford “ proofs of confirma- 
tion” of the strongest character to the man of science. He has 
learned from the successes of the past, the wisdom of seeing a 
possible clue to some of the deepest of nature’s problems in the 
veriest byways and in the most unlikely paths into which his 
researches may lead. ‘The connection of one fact with another may 
not at first sight be apparent; and the isolated truth may remain, 
for years, a detached fragment of knowledge, possessing no evident 
relationship with the arranged facts constituting the main body 
of the science. But the patience of science must be equal to its 
hope ; and the experience of the past has taught us many a lesson 
regarding the real value of facts which seemingly were of little 
import, as year by year they remained disconnected and solitary 
offshoots of the tree of knowledge. Thus one of the first pre- 
cepts of scientific inquiry is that which inculcates the wisdom of 
gathering up the fragments which deep research often leaves behind 
after its “golden reaping” is past and over. For a second harvest 
of veritable treasures may not unfrequently reward the patient 
searcher in science-pastures, after the larger toil has apparently left no 
corner of the field of inquiry unexplored. The application of the 
foregoing commonplaceisms is nowhere better exemplified than in 
many facts supporting evolution which have been elicited from 
quarters of the most unlikely nature, and from natural-history details 
which, in former years, might have been regarded as antagonistic 
to the first principles of the development theory. One of the most 
convincing circumstances of the general truth of evolution, indeed, 
consists in the amount of spontaneous support which has flowed 
towards this theory from all directions in biology: whilst, in turn, 
the theory of development has strengthened its own case by afford- 
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ing the only rational explanation of hitherto unexplained facts, 
and in no less degree by supplying the theoretical connection re- 
quired to connect detached facts with the main body of scientific 
knowledge. 

A popular excursion into the domain of comparative anatomy 
will present us with several apt illustrations of these remarks, and 
will serve to prove the truth of the assertion regarding the import to 
science at large of the veriest “odds and ends” in natural history 
trifles. Of such “ends,” in one sense, the tails of fishes may be said 
to present us with examples of the most literal kind. The class of 
fishes unquestionably presents an interesting field of inquiry to zoology 
of the most popular nature. There might possibly exist, however, a 
shade of hesitation on the part of even enthusiastic students of fish- 
lore, in affirming the truth of the assertion that in the tails of fishes 
we may perchance find a study of more than usual interest. These 
structures are unquestionably elegant enough in their way, and, 
whether as constituting the propelling agents or the steering-gear of 
their possessors, claim a just share of zoological attention. But that 
on the caudal appendages of fishes we may presume to “ hang a tale” 
of the probable origin 
and evolution of the race 
at large is an expecta- 
tion by no means” war- 
ranted on a brief review ‘'/3 
and consideration of the ‘ 
apparently trivial nature 
of the subject. In the 
history of _ scientific 
speculation, however, 
“tails” have played 
more than one promi- 
nent part. On more 
than one occasion, a 
theory of tails has been 
gravely discussed and 
hotly debated ; and it is 
indeed difficult to assign 
a reason why the appa- >. 1. SprpeR Monkey. 
rent insignificance of the subject should disguise and conceal its 
real importance. Possibly owing to the deterioration of the caudal 
region in the human subject, the importance of the “ tail” in lower life 
acquires thus a tendency to become thoroughly overlooked. Were a 
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Spider Monkey (Fig. 1), however, capable of forming and expressing an 
adequate opinion on the value of his tail, consisting, as it does, of no less 
than thirty-three joints, our estimate of tails in general might undergo 
a complete revolution. Such an appendage 
constitutes a veritable fifth hand to that agile 
denizen of the South American forests. Grasp- 
ing the bough of a tree with its prehensible tip, 
he is enabled to swing himself hither and thither, 
with his four “hands” free and ready for action 
in any desired direction. And he might be in- 
clined to regard his higher neighbours, in which 
the tail is reduced to a mere rudiment, as dege- 
nerate and reduced creatures when compared 
with himself and his terminal organisation— 
so much in thoughts and thinking, as we all 


>? 
know, depends upon one’s special point of view. 
’ It is, of course, a patent fact to anyone who 
will take the trouble to compare the backbone of 
4 man with that of a Spider Monkey, or indeed with 
PA the spine of well-nigh anyother vertebrate animal, 


that the four small bones forming the end of the 

human spine, and collectively named the coccyx 

(Fig. 2), represent a rudimentary tail. These 

bones are seen to be degraded and deteriorated 

in structure when compared with the other joints 

of the spine (or vertebrz) with which they cor- 

respond. As any tail is merely the hinder 

extension of the vertebrate spine, so the coccyx, 

representing in its feeble way the terminal part 

of man’s spine, is certainly a veritable appendage 

of the kind in question. Man is, however, not 

the only animal in which degradation of the 

tail exists, and is propagated by descent as a 

o natural condition of animal existence. The 

coce wR, <7 Manx cat has a truly rudimentary tail in this 

Fes. latter aspect; certain higher monkeys possess 

Siok View or Human Srixt. the merest traces of this appendage ; and tail- 
less varieties of sheep are known, the latter being well exemplified 
by a Chinese breed in which, as Mr. Darwin, quoting from 
Pallas, tells us, the tail is reduced “to a little button, suffocated 
in a manner by fat.” It should also be remembered that, in lower 


life, tails of considerable length may dwindle and disappear, leaving 
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their possessors as absolutely tailless as man. One has but to 
compare the young crab with the adult, or the fish-like tadpole with 
the frog, to witness a most typical case of the disappearance of a tail. 
And it is worth remembering that the frogs have the advantage of 
humanity in point of antiquity : since the advancement of the tailed 
tadpole race to become the tailless frogs of to-day must have taken 
place, according to geological evidence, long ages anterior to the 
advent of the “ imperial race” of man. 

But if so much may be proved and said regarding the rudi- 
mentary nature of “tails,” it must also be borne in mind that the 
opposite case of a special development of the tail in man is by no 
means unknown. Occasionally in the human subject a short but 
free tail is found to be developed, this fact constituting at once a 
surgical abnormality and a physiological “reversion” to an ancient 
order of things. Let us consider fora moment what development 
teaches us concerning the exact place assumed by the end of the spine 
in higher animals. Primarily, we are struck by the close resemblance 
to each other presented by the embryos or young of vertebrate 
animals (fig. 3) in their earlier stages of development. Even Von 
Baer himself, an 
authority in mat- 
ters relating to 
embryology, said 
of this likeness } 
that “the em- 
bryos of mam- 
malia, of birds, 
lizards, and 2. Carr. [Fic.3.] Rapsit, Man. 
snakes, and probably also of chelonia (tortoises and turtles), are, in 
their earliest states, exceedingly like one another, both as a whole 
and in the mode of development of these parts ; so much so, in fact, 
that we can often distinguish the embryos only by their size. In my 
possession,” he continues, “ are two little embryos in spirit, whose 
names I have omitted to attach, and at present I am quite unable to 
say to what class they belong. They may be lizards, or small birds, 
or very young mammalia, so complete is the similarity in the mode 
of formation of the head and trunk in these animals. The extremi- 
ties, however, are still absent in these embryos. But even if they 
had existed in the earliest stage of their development, we should 
learn nothing, for the feet of lizards and mammals, the wings and 
feet of birds, no less than the hands and feet of man, all arise from 
the same fundamental form.” The close likeness between verte- 

x2 
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brates in their early stages of growth, so plainly described in Von 
Baer’s words, extends to the caudal or tail-region amongst other parts 
and details of structure. It is not more surprising, in truth, to find that 
man in early life possesses an undeniable tail (Fig. 3, D) than to discover 
that he is provided at the same period with a series of clefts and arches 
in the side of his neck (fig. 3, g) corresponding to the gill-clefts 
and gill-arches' of fishes and other gill-possessing Vertebrates. 
Like his gill-clefts, man’s caudal appendage gradually becomes 
abortive as development proceeds; but he retains the rudiment 
of his tail, whilst the gill-clefts entirely disappear. Nor is this all. 
When the coccyx of man (fig. 2) is examined in its ordinary and 
adult condition, it is found to be provided with the merest rudiments 
of muscles, one of which corresponds to a very large extensor 
muscle developed in the tail of many quadrupeds—just, indeed, as 
man possesses a representative rudiment of the muscle by which the 
dog and horse shake their coats, as well as thoroughly useless rudi- 
ments of the muscles which move the ears of his lower neighbours. 
Thus man’s coccyx furnishes important evidence of his origin, and 
the isolated facts of human anatomy regarding the tip of the human 
spine fall naturally into the service of the theory of development 
which relates man in the most intimate fashion to lower but no less 
wondrously-formed creatures. 

With the opinions of that learned Scottish Judge, Lord Mon- 
boddo, respecting the causes of disappearance of the human tail, 
most readers are well acquainted. In his day Lord Monboddo was 
esteemed the shrewdest of men ; and, despite the fact that his theory 
of the disappearance of man’s tail through the friction of pressure 
produced by the sitting posture has been a stock subject with those 
who can afford to treat such subjects in a flippant manner, one may 
be excused for suspecting that his Lordship certainly meant what 
he wrote. It is extremely interesting, therefore, to find that Mr. 
Darwin, strengthening himself by observation on the manner in 
which certain apes dispose of their rudimentary tails, comes to the 
conclusion that the theory of the tail’s disappearance through friction 
“is not so ridiculous as it at first appears.” A certain monkey, a 
species of Macaque, possesses a short tail composed of eleven joints, 
whilst its tip is very flexible and sinewy. In the sitting posture, this 
tail may prove a decided inconvenience to the animal. It is fre- 
quently bent under the body, and a peculiar curve exhibited by the 
tail leads to the belief that the tail had originally been bent round 


' See article in the Gentleman's Magazine for January 1880, entitled ‘* Animal 
Development, and what it Teaches,” for an account of the gill-arches, etc, 
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by the will of the animal, and so disposed as to prevent being pressed 

into the ground. One result of this adaptation to the sitting posture 

is that the tail is rough and hard ; and as we know from positive 

evidence that the mutilations and injuries of the parent may be in- 

herited by the offspring, it is conceivable that the short tails of many 

monkeys indicate the results of degeneration from the effects of 

gradual and inherited mutilation. This idea is strengthened in a 

very material fashion by the consideration that in other species of 

Macaques the tail has actually become thoroughly abortive. It is 

difficult or impossible to explain, save on the theory of gradual modi- 

fication affecting species in different ways and at different rates, why 

one species of monkey should have a fairly developed tail, whilst in 

another and nearly related species the tail has well-nigh disappeared. 

This dissertation on the tail as represented in human existence 

may preface the brief dissertation on the tails of fishes, the considera- 

tion of which in its own way 

teaches us a lesson in evolu- 

tion equally plain with that 

drawn from the: confines of 

quadruped existence. é 

tails of fishes, as everyone 

knows, are set vertically (Fig. 

4 ¢), so that the flat surfaces of 

the tail-fin correspond with 

the sides of the body. The ae Fe 

fish in this respect differs materially from the whale (Fig. 5) or 
dolphin, in which the tail is placed horizon- 
tally, or across the body. When a review 
of the tails of fishes is attempted, two very 
distinct forms of this appendage are dis- 


Fic. 5. 
Horizontat Tait oF WHALE, >= 


cerned. In most fishes, 
the tail may be described 
as symmetrical when un- 
forked (Fig. 4), or as 
possessing its halves of 
equal size when forked (Fig. 6). But in other fishes, and most 
notably in such fishes as the sturgeons, sharks, and dog-fishes, the upper 
half of the tail is seen to be disproportionately deyeloped when 


Fic. 6. FisH SHOWING AN EQUAL-LOBED TAIL. 
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compared with the lower half. In such a fish as the fox-shark (Fig. 7) 
orthresher—both names, 
indeed, being derived 
from the peculiarity in 
question — the upper 
lobe of the tail appears 
relatively enormous 

Fic. 7. THRESHER oR Fox-Suark. when compared with the 
lower half. Such are the external appearances of fishes’ tails, and from 
their aspect when casually regarded we might seem fully justified in 
saying that but two kinds of tails were developed in the fish-class : 
namely, equal and unequal tails. We must, however, inquire as to the 
verdict which comparative anatomy, with its deeper research into the 
structure and composition of parts, has to pronounce on the likenesses 
or differences which the superficial view discovers. The result of 
such an inquiry shows us that the tail of a fish, in Othello’s words, 
may be said to 

Beguile 
The thing I am by seeming otherwise : 

since we shall find that the tail of equal shape and conformation is 

certainly not what it seems, and that, moreover, it possesses a singular 

relationship to its unequal neighbour. When the bony framework 
consisting of the end of the spine, which supports the tail, is duly 
examined in certain fishes, such as the Polypterus of African rivers, 
the spine is seen to terminate in such a fashion that the rays of the 
tail-fin are divided into two equal portions. In this case, the tail is 
both apparently and really symmetrical. But such a state of matters 
is comparatively rare. The salmon, as 

everyone knows, has to all intents and 

appearances a tail which is perfectly 

symmetrical and equal. Yet when we 

inspect the skeleton of the salmon’s tail 

' (Fig. 8), we find a very obvious want of 

symmetry. The extremity of the tail is 

bent upwards, as depicted in the illustra- 

tion, so as to givea greater preponderance 

of spine (s, s) to the upper half, and the symmetry of the tail is preserved 
simply through the lower fin rays being more numerous and longer 
than the upper ones. In those fishes (Fig. 7), on the other hand, in 
which the tail is of unequal conformation, even in external appearance, 
the upper half attains its greater development from the spine extend- 
ing boldly upwards, and from the inferior and rudimentary develop- 
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ment of the rays and elements of the lower half of the tail. Thus 

summing up the knowledge regarding fishes’ tails which comparative 

anatomy supplies, we find that only a few fishes possess really sym- 

metrical tails—that is, tails in which the spine terminates in the middle 

line, and in which the fin-rays are given off in symmetrical array. And 

we also discover that in most fishes with apparently equal tails, the 

spine is really unsymmetrical (Fig. 8), and projects into the upper 

half—a condition of affairs more visibly exemplified in certain fishes 

of which the sharks (Fig. 7) anddog-fishes are the best-known examples. 
The inferences and conclusions regarding the general development 

of the fish-class which may be deducible from the brief consideration 

of the. structure of the tail in these animals will be apparent if we 

venture to trace the development of the tail, and to take a wide survey 

of the succession of the fishes in time, as represented in the records 

of the rocks. It is perfectly clear, to begin with, that the tails of all 

fishes are modelled upon one and the same type. In so far as the 

prevalence of one modification of a type over another may be said 

to indicate the primary form of the type, we may hold that the fish 

tail begins as a straight appendage, to which must be assigned the 

place of honour, as probably the most primitive and least modified 

form of the fish tail, whilst to this straight condition succeeds the 

unequal variety. And the story 

told by development very plainly 

endorses this statement. All fish 

tails, whatever their ultimate and 

adult form, exhibit the unequal type 

as their first well-defined condition. 

The equal appearance of the tail 

of the vast majority of fishes is 

thus proved beyond doubt to be 

a modern innovation, so to speak, 

in the matter of fish history. If we 

appeal to the researches of Alexander 

Agassiz on this point, we may learn 

much that is instructive and edify- 

ing on this curious question. In the 

development of the flounder, for 

instance, the soft rod, named the Fee. ¢ 

notochord, which at first does duty DEVELOPMENT OF THE TAIL IN FISHES. 

for the spine, is seen to possess a 

straight extremity (Fig. 9, As) ; and the embryonic or first-formed tail- 

fin is simply rounded in shape. Very soon the tail end of the notochord 
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becomes bent upwards, and carries up with it in its progress the primi- 
tive tail-fin. At this stage (Fig. 98) the permanent tail-fin becomes 
marked out and defined from the primitive fin, and in due course, and 
even before the spine itself has become developed, the young flounder 
possesses an unequal tail. The permanent tail-fin appears almost like 
a second anal fin (Fig. 98)—the anal being the fin (Fig. 4a) situated 
in the middle line of the fish below. As the spine developes, it is 
formed behind around the bent-up end of the notochord (Fig. 9c) ; 
and as development is completed, the perfect and still unequal tail-fin 
appears under a symmetrical guise, from its encroaching upon and 
ultimately replacing the primitive fin. It is a noteworthy fact that 
certain of the stages exhibited by the tail of the flounder and of 
other fishes during development present the closest possible likeness 
to the permanent condition of the tail in some of those fishes in 
which the tail is markedly unequal in form. 

After such revelations from the laboratory of the zoologist, we 
may be prepared to discuss the validity of the conclusions to which 
the evolutionist is led—namely, that the unequal tail-fin is the 
primitive form of that appendage, and that this tail, in its turn, was 
preceded by a straight or rounded termination to the body, repre- 
sented by the first stage of development in the flounder (Fig. 9) and 
in other fishes. The history of the individual fish and its tail, in 
other words, presents us with a short recapitulation of the evolution 
of the whole fish race and the tails thereof. 

Such a speculation seems perfectly consistent with the facts of the 
case, provided we admit that, as the scientific world is well agreed, 
the development of an animal presents us with a panorama of its 
descent. Regarded otherwise, the ever-varying and often inexplicable 
succession of stages in animal development simply appear before 
us as a collection of phenomena without any conceivable meaning 
or interpretation. But it in the record of fish-development it 
may be accepted as true—firstly, that the unequal-lobed tails be- 
long to the oldest members of the class; and, secondly, that the 
great bulk of our modern fishes with even tails are to be regarded as 
being “foremost in the files of time,” and relatively new-comers on 
the stage of life—it may be further asked if any counter-proof to these 
assertions is capable of being produced? Fortunately, in the 
science of fossils we possess a means for verifying and substantiating 
our conclusions. Suppose that we hark backwards in time and try 
to discover the exact succession and order in which the fishes have 
appeared, as indicated by their fossil history. Let us inquire, for 
instance, regarding the nature of the oldest fishes, and trace the 
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piscine race downwards to existing times, as completely as the scat- 
tered pages of nature’s records will admit. If we discover that 
the succession of fish-tails in time corresponds with the order of their 
development to-day, we may then be certain that the history of the 
individual repeats the history of its race. 

Of the very lowest 
fishes, it must firstly be 
remarked, we possess no 
traces or record in a fossil 
state. These democrats : 
of the fish-class are re- me PILOT IAT 

os SSS ree 7 

presented by the existing r 
lancelet (Fig. 10), a tiny Fic. 10. LANCELET. 
fish about an inch and a half long, with a soft and perfectly transparent 
body ; and by the lampreys (Fig. 11) and hag-fishes—the latter found 
boring their way into the f 
bodies of cod and other 
fishes by means of a single 
large tooth berne in the 
palate. The Lancelet, 
Lampreys, and Hag-fishes 
possess no hard parts 
which could have been Be Soe ee ES = ): Se 
preserved in a fossil con- — LPF) Bey 63 FS 
dition. Yet, from all LI we VE iF 
considerations regarding Fic. 11. LAMPREY AND ITS BREATHING APPARATUS 
their lowness of structure, we are forced to conclude that these 
fishes possess an immense antiquity, and probably represent the 
primitive founders of the entire fish-class. 

The first rocks in which the fossil remains of fishes occur are the 
Upper Silurian strata. These first traces at once of fish and verte- 
brate life consist of the fin spines, &c., of fishes evidently allied to 
our existing sharks—fishes, which possess, as we have seen, the 
primitive type of the unequal tail. Throughout the succeeding ages 
of the Paleozoic period—a period including in its later epochs 
the Old Red Sandstone, Coal, and Permian formations—the type of 
fish-tail remains practically unaltered, and presents us with the un- 
equal form. Nowhere is the unequal tail more typically seen than 
in the famous fishes of the old red sandstone (Fig. 12), which, clad 
in a stout shield-like armour of “ganoid” scales, like our living 
bony pike (Zefidosteus) and sturgeon, must have presented well- 
nigh impregnable fronts to their adversaries. As Owen remarks, 
* The preponderance of heterocercal (unequal-tailed) fishes in th¢ 
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seas of the geological epochs of our planet is very remarkable ; 

the prolongation of the superior lobe (or upper half) characterises 

every fossil fish of the strata anterior to and including the magnesian 

limestone (Permian rocks); the homocercal (even-tailed) fishes first 

appear above that formation, and gradually predominate until, as in 

the present period, the heterocercal (unequal-tailed) bony fishes are 
almost limited to a single Ganoid genus (Zepidosteus).” 

= Not until we pass far into the 

Mesozoic rocks, and arrive at the 

Chalk, do we meet with fossil re- 

presentatives of the familiar fishes 

(such as our herring, salmon, cod, 

&c.) which swarm in the seas of 

to-day, and which, as we have seen, 

possess apparently equal tail-fins. 

After the beginning of the Mesozoic 

period, we discover that the Ga- 

noid and other unequal-tailed fishes 

begin to decline in numbers, many 

Fic. 12, Prericutuys, a Fossi-Fist groups becoming wholly extinct, 

(O_pv Rep SANDSTONE). ht ° 

whilst only a comparatively few 

representatives of these early fishes remain in our seas of to-day to 

represent, like “the last of the Mohicans,” their plentiful develop- 

ment in the oceans of the past. 

The geological evidence, then, reads very strongly in favour of 
the evolutionist’s views concerning the great antiquity of the unequal- 
tailed fishes. We may see, theoretically, the first beginnings of the 
fish-tail paralleled by the first stage of the modern flounder (Fig. 9a) 
and by the permanent condition of the living lancelet ; presenting 
us with a symmetrical end to the body, but with no very characteristic 
or definite tail. Next in order in point of time come the Ganoid 
fishes (Fig. 12) and the representatives of the sharks (Fig. 7), skates, 
and rays, with tails of the truly unequal conformation, the spine 
bending upwards into the upper half of the tail—an era in the 
development of the fish group represented by the second stage of 
the flounder (Fig. 9B), when the extremity of the back-bone is seen 
to undergo a similar alteration in growth. Ultimately we attain in 
the Chalk to the modern order of things, and find therein the first 
appearances of fish-tails of the modern and equal type—a conforma- 
tion which, as we have seen, really retains, under the guise of an 
outward symmetry, the evidence (Figs. 8 and 9c) of its connection 
with the unequal tail of long ago. Thus perfectly does the geological 
evidence harmonise with that of development, in showing us how 
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modification and evolution have represented the laws of fish-produc- 
tion. It is only needful, by way of close to such a history, to remark that 
the laws of evolution and of the production of fishes through descent 
and modification follow, in their uncompromising application alike 
to higher and lower life, the boasted impartiality of the legal codes 
of man. The laws of life, like those of matter, indeed, are absolutely 
inflexible throughout ; and the story of a fish-tail and its develop- 
ment finds the closest parallel in that chronicle through which 
evolution traces the production and growth of the entire scheme of 
nature. 

From the nature and development of the tails of fishes and of 
other animals we may pass, by an easy transition, to the subject of 
limbs and their modifications. In this latter study we may perchance 
discover facts and inferences of no less interest than those evolved in 
our investigation into the history of fishes’ tails. The limbs of 
animals appear before us as out-jutting portions or special out- 
growths of the trunk or body proper. That there are limbs and 
limbs is a very evident fact to anyone who considers the wide varia- 
tions which exist between the similarly-named parts in an insect or 
centipede, a fish, a bird, a whale, a dog, and a man. And even 
within the limited compass of our own frames, there would appear at 
first sight to be an essential difference betwixt the arm and leg, and 
an equally great distinction between the fore-limbs, or “ wings,” of a 
bird or bat, and the hind-limbs of these animals. A fish, too, might 
popularly be supposed to want limbs ; but, as the sequel will. show, 
most fishes possess very distinct representatives of the bodily ap- 
pendages seen in higher animals, and associated with the movements 
of the frame. Leaving the limbs of invertebrate animals out of sight 
for the nonce, we may find that, despite the apparent dissimilarity of 
form and functions, the limbs of vertebrates present an identity of 
structure which is literally amazing. A very slight examination of 
the limbs of a horse would convince us that, roughly regarded, the 
parts or segments of the fore-limb correspond to those of the hind- 
limb. There usually exists a degree of correspondence between fore- 
and hind-limbs which is easily observed, but which, on the other 
hand, in such animals as bats and birds appears less easy of detec- 
tion. But, laying aside external appearances as thoroughly unreliable, 
let us appeal once again to comparative anatomy, and inquire, firstly, 
into the likenesses and differences between limbs ; and, secondly, into 
the nature and manner of origin of these important appendages. 

In the arm of man (Fig. 13, A), we find an upper arm bone (a), 
two bones in the fore-arm (4 and c), eight bones in the wrist (@), five 
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in the palm (e) of the hand, and three in each of the fingers (/), 
save the thumb, which is composed of but two bones. Thus it 
would seem that in the arm of man there are some three chief seg- 
ments, namely, upper arm, fore-arm, and hand; and in the lower 


Fic. 13. Fore-timps OF VARIOUS VERTEBRATE ANIMALS, 


limb the same elementary divisions, corresponding to thigh, leg, and 
foot, may be discerned. Man has five fingers, which, reckoning from 
the thumb side, we may number one, two, three, four, and five respect- 
ively : the great toe being similarly the first digit of the foot. In 
the wing or arm of the bat (F), a type of structure exactly similar to 
that seen in man’s arm is readiiy perceived. The upper arm (a), 
fore-arm (4, ¢), (with one of its bones (c) somewhat degraded in size), 
the wrist (d@ ), the palm (e), and the fingers (/), are fully represented 
in the bat ; but the four fingers are greatly elongated to support the 
fold of skin forming the flying-membrane, and the thumb (4g) is of 
small size. No doubt can exist, therefore, that the arm or fore-limb of 
man is exactly similiar to that in structure, or, in other words, is 
“homologous” with the arm or fore-limb of the bat. In the paddle 
of the whale (D), shortened and modified as that limb may be, we 
perceive a type of structure exactly corresponding with that of man 
and the bat—the upper arm (a), fore-arm (4, ¢), wrist (@ ), palm (e¢), and 
fingers (7), being readily seen when the skeleton of the paddle is 
even cursorily examined. Of the wing of the bird (C), despite the 
modification of its wrist and fingers, the same opinion in favour of 
exact agreement with the human, bat, and whale type must be ex- 
pressed, Upper-arm (a), and fore-arm (4), are duly represented jn 
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the wing; and although but two wrist bones (d@), two united (second 
and third) fingers (¢, 7), and a rudimentary thumb (g) exist, there 
can be but one opinion as to the agreement of bird and man in 
respect of the identity of their fore-limbs. In the horse (B), whilst 
the limb itself, down to and including the wrist (@), exactly resembles 
in all essential details the limbs already considered, we find the 
fingers reduced to one—the third. Rudiments of the second and 
fourth fingers, however, also exist, and prove to us the essential 
similarity of the one-fingered hand of the horse with the five-fingered 
hands of its higher and lower neighbours. 

If we investigated the limbs of reptiles and those of the frogs 
(Fig. 14) and their kind, we should detect a like agreement in 
fundamental structure with the 
limbs of man and his nearest allies 
—the upper arm (A), fore-arm (7), 
wrist (wr), palm (mc), and fingers 
being duly represented. The fishes, 
asthe lowest members of the verte- 
brate group, would, however, pre- 
sent us with grave difficulties in the 
way of reconciling the structure of 
their limbs with that of higher 
animals. Fishes (Fig. 4) possess 
two sets of fins. These consist 
of the first set, or aired fins—the 
“pnectorals” or “breast” fins (/) 
and “ventrals” (v); and the second 
set, forming the unpaired fins placed 
in the middle line of the body, that 
is, on the back (d!' d*) and on 
the belly (a) of the fish, whilst the 
tail-fin (c) also belongs to the un- , 
paired series. It is evident that 
the “paired” fins must represent | 
the limbs of other vertebrates, such 
limbs being invariably developed 
in pairs. ‘The breast fins (Fig. 4, f) of the fish are in reality its 
arms, whilst the ventral fins (v) represent its lower or hinder limbs. 
Comparative anatomists are not agreed as to the exact or detailed 
correspondence of fish-limbs with those of other vertebrates, but 
that such a correspondence exists no one may doubt, since, were any 
other proof wanting, the naturalist might point to the fact that the 


Fic. 14. SKELETON oF Froc. 
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representatives of the limb-girdles (shoulder-bones and haunch-bones) 
of higher animals are developed in fishes for the support of their 
paired fins. We thus discover the important fact that the limbs of 
vertebrate animals are modelled on a common plan, and the task of 
discovering how such identity may be explained forms a legitimate 
subject of further inquiry. 

A primary remark, of some importance in investigations like the 
present, would insist on our recognizing that a series of deep-seated 
likenesses in internal structure, such as that presented to our notice 
in the limbs, is much more likely to be truly accounted for by some 
natural law of development than by any mere chance production, or 
by any spontaneous resemblance existing apart from natural affinity. 
If we assume for a moment the position of a holder of the “special 
creation” theory, we may form some idea of the difficulties which 
beset the reasonable imagination in accounting for likenesses of such 
well-marked character as the limbs of vertebrates exhibit. In each 
case we should require to postulate a new and special creative act 
which had, according to no known or conceivable law, modelled 
these appendages on one and the same type—a system of creation 
given to the preservation of useless rudiments of once useful 
structures,' instead of simply giving to each animal the exact organs 
and parts it requires. True, such a method of creation may be 
conceivable, but nothing more, if we reflect once again upon the 
extraordinary likeness and on the evident common relationship of the 
limbs. But this creative theory entirely loses caste and status when 
placed in contrast with the more reasonable theory of descent. By 
means of this latter explanation we account for limb-likeness on the 
principle of natural inheritance, and on the relationship, through 
descent, of the animals which bear the related limbs. We thus see in 
limb-likeness merely the natural result of descent from a common 
ancestor or ancestors, in which the fundamental limb-type was 
developed. The law of likeness, whereby the offspring tend to 
resemble the parent, in fact demands common limb-likeness as the 
natural heritage of all vertebrate animals, and presents the theory of 
descent as the only natural solution of the query, “Why are limbs 
modelled on one and the same type?” 

As Darwin himself remarks, “What can be more curious than 
that the hand of a man formed for grasping, that of a mole for 
digging, the leg of the horse, the paddle of the porpoise, and the wing of 
the bat should all be constructed on the same pattern, and should 

* See article on ‘‘ Clues and Traces in Natural History,” in the Gentleman's 
Magasine for March 1879. 
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include similar bones in the same relative positions !_ How curious it is, 
to give a subordinate though striking instance, that the hind feet of the 
kangaroo (Fig. 15, a), which are so well fitted for bounding over the 
open plains—those of the climb- 

ing leaf-eating koala, equally well 

fitted for grasping the branches of 

trees—those of the ground-dwelling 

insect- or root-eating bandicoots 

—and those of some other Austra- 

lian marsupials (Fig. 15, B C) 

should all be constructed on the 

same extraordinary type, namely, 

with the bones of the second and 

third digits extremely slender and 

enveloped within the same skin, Fic. 15. Feet oF Marsupiais 

so that they appear like a single toe furnished with two claws. 
Notwithstanding this similarity of pattern, it is obvious that the hind 
feet of these several animals are used for as widely different purposes 
as it is possible to conceive. The case is rendered all the more 
striking by the American opossums, which follow nearly the same 
habits of life as some of their Australian relatives, having feet con- 
structed on the ordinary plan. Professor Flower, from whom these 
statements are taken, remarks in conclusion: ‘We may call: this 
conformity to type, without getting much nearer to an explanation of 
the phenomenon ;’ and he then adds, ‘but is it not powerfully 
suggestive of true relationship, of inheritance from a common 
ancestor?’” To say that things were simply created so after a crea- 
tive plan may be a confession of faith ; it is in no sense a scientific 
explanation with which the mind may grapple so as to arrive at its 
true significance. 

But the theory of descent goes still further. It also supplies an 
answer to the obvious question which awaits the naturalist, “ How are 
the variations seen in the limbs of vertebrates to be accounted for?” 
Admit that the varied limbs of vertebrates are but so many modifica- 
tions of a common type, and that as such they were derived from 
their ancestors, to what process do they owe their subsequent 
modification to the varied wants and ways of life of their predecessors ? 
The agreement in fundamental structure, as we have seen, is the 
result of inheritance ; to what law of life do we owe the variations in 
function the limbs exhibit? The answer to this query lies in a 
single word—adaptation—that is, the modification of the primitive 
type of limb for the special circumstances of each animal’s life. The 
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essential principle and strength of Darwinism consists in its ability to 
show, firstly, that alteration and modification of an animal’s structure 
take place according to its requirements, and as determined by the sur- 
roundings of its life; and secondly, that such variations as are favour- 
able or profitable will be preserved. Such modifications as would fit 
a limb for swimming or for flight might take place without any violent 
or sweeping alteration of the limb-type as a whole. We know as a fact 
that the skeletons of some domesticated and artificially bred animals, 
such as the pigeons, are liable to alteration and modification of structure 
without change of the type of bony framework ; and so with the limbs, 
which, as mere appendages, are infinitely more susceptible of alteration 
and adaptation to new ways of life. Thus is illustrated the principle of 
“ natural selection,” which constitutes the key-note of Darwinism, and 
which contends for the preservation of those variations and alterations 
in structure favourable to the preservation of the animal and its race; such 
favourable variations giving it an advantage in the “ struggle for exist- 
ence.” This principle satisfactorily enough accounts forthe modification 
of limbs to suit the varying habits of life which from time to time were 
assumed by vertebrate animals, as the new races and groups sprang 
into existence by the modification of the older and more primitive 
stocks. And the presence of the varied scheme of the vertebrate 
life of to-day—the active bird, the crawling serpent, the lithe fish, 
the fleet steed, the aerial bat, and even the erect ruler ot the universe 
himself—in this view, appears but as a testimony to the operation of 
a great law of nature, which decrees that the newer and stronger 
shall possess the earth, whilst the weak and primitive are at the same 
time prevented, and perhaps wisely, from cumbering the ground. 
The subject of the origin of limbs, however, still awaits our brief 
study. At various periods in the history of comparative anatomy, 
the original nature of limbs has formed a subject regarding which 
very diverse opinions have been expressed. Owen long ago regarded 
limbs as corresponding to processes or appendages of ribs ; Maclise 
represented them a little later as modified ribs ; and other author- 
ities have propounded theories in which the limbs are regarded as 
corresponding to outgrowths from a peculiarly modified gill-arch, 
the latter structure forming the supporting “ girdle ” of the limbs—or, 
in the case of the fore-limb, the “ shoulder.” Recent researches 
into the development of the fins of fishes—to which we naturally turn 
for the most primitive form of limb extant—appear to lead to the 
declaration that there is no real difference in nature to be perceived 
between the “paired” and “unpaired” fins. The paired fins of the 
dogfishes and sharks are known to arise as special developments of 
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a single long and continuous fold existing in each side of the young 
fish ; and the unpaired fins arise from folds of like nature. Thus, if 
the history of the individual may again be held to explain the evolu- 
tion of the race, then we may conceive of the first limbs having been 
developed as a pair of long and unbroken side-fins, which ultimately 
became detached or broken up to form the paired fins as we see 
these organs in the fishes of to-day. When the simplest types of 
limbs in fishes are examined, as for example in the Ceratodus or 
“ Barramunda” of Australian rivers (Fig. 16)—the native “ salmon” 
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of the colonists—the primitive nature of such fins appears to accord 
well with the idea of their origin and formation as above described. 
In Ceratodus the skeleton of the limbs (Fig. 16, ¢, 4, and Fig. 17) 
appears as a simple many-jointed rod of gristle (Fig. 17, @), to 
the sides of which the 
equally simple fin-rays 
areattached. Anditis 
equally interesting to 
find that thelowest and 
presumably the oldest 
and most primitive 
fishes—the lancelet 
(Fig. 10) and the lamprey (lig. 11) tribe—are absolutely destitute of 
paired fins or limbs. ‘These latter fishes may thus be regarded as pre- 
senting us with a representation of the early stages in piscine existence, 
before the limbs became specialised, and when the unpaired and 
median fins alone represented the organs of motion. That both 
pairs of limbs were probably developed from one and the same 
structure is rendered more than probable when we discover that 
in some fishes the pectoral and ventral fins exactly resemble each 
VOL, CCXLVI, NO, 1791. Y 
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other—such a likeness being well seen in the somewhat remark: 
able fish, allied to the sharks, &c., and known as the Chimera, or 
“ King of the Herrings.” The development and growth of the paired 
fins or limbs became localised, and thus brought about the separation 
of the limbs and their distinction from the continuous side-folds which 
gave them birth ; whilst the growth of the unpaired fins, on the other 
hand, continued throughout the entire length of the fold, and resulted 
in the production of the back, tail, and anal fins as we find them 
to-day. Amidst much speculation and not a few theoretical con- 
siderations regarding the nature of the limb-girdles or supports, which 
it must be left to future research to substantiate or nullify, there still 
remains to us a large share of true and exact philosophy in what is 
definitely known regarding the genesis of limbs. In such a study we 
discern a new phase of the ever-recurring watchwords of the evolu- 
tionist, “ modification” and “descent.” And we are led also to 
note that in the past history of even the most familiar structures of 
animals may be contained a veritable romance of science. For 
certainly no more startling or unlikely supposition than that of the 
common nature of the arm, the wing, the fin, the paddle, and the 
limb, could well be broached. Yet, as the context may have shown, 
the facts of life bear out the romance with which even a technical 
but interesting study may be shown to be invested ; and the truths 
of comparative anatomy are thus shown to be stranger indeed than 
the creative fictions of former years, 

If the tails of fishes may be literally deemed “ ends ri 
the most literal sense, there yet remain one or two cases of 
“odd” structures in fishes and in other animals, the investigation 
of which may serve to strengthen those conclusions respecting 
the validity of the development theory at which we have already 
arrived. One of the most peculiar structures found in fishes is the 
“ gir-bladder,” “ swimming-bladder,” or “sound,” as it is variously 
called. From the walls of the swimming-bladder of the sturgeons 
the well-known “isinglass” is prepared. The air-bladder exhibits 
exceedingly diverse forms in the class of fishes, and in truth presents 
the upholders of the “ special creation” theory with one of the most 
unsatisfactory of subjects in respect of the eccentricity of its nature 
and distribution in the fish-class. Thus, no traces of an air-bladder 
are discernible in the lowest fishes—the lancelets and lampreys before 
alluded to. It is well represented in our common fishes, but certain 
of the latter—as, for example, the flounders and other flat-fishes— 
want it altogether, whilst the sharks, rays, and dog-fishes possess the 
merest rudiment of this organ. The special-creation theory affords 
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no explanation of the anomaly of one fish possessing an air-bladder, 
whilst in certain of its near neighbours this structure is entirely absent. 
But the difficulty of the one theory of creation is, as we shall 
presently see, the triumph of the other. Even amongst ordinary 
fishes, the air-bladder varies very much in form. In the cod and 
perch, for instance, the air-bladder is simply a closed sac or bag 
filled with gas. In the carp (Fig. 18), on the other hand, this organ 
(B, C) communicates with the throat 

(cE) by means of a duct or tube 

(bp); and in this fish, as well as 

in the roach, the air-bladder lies in 

curious relation to the internal ear, Fic. 13. ArR-BLADDER OF Carp. 
and probably serves some important function, such as that of in- 
creasing the resonance of sound. In the herring the air-bladder 
appears to be placed in communication with the stomach ; and in 
other fishes (Corvina, Fig. 19, ¢, and Johnius, Fig, 19, 2) this structure 
is of complicated form, and is 
divided into a large number of 
ramifications and processes. 
In all ordinary fishes the air- 
bladder has one settled func- 
tion—it acts as a hydrostatic 
apparatus. By compressing 
or expanding this structure 
with its included gas, the fish 
is enabled to preserve a due 
relation between its own spe- 
cific gravity and that of the 
water, and is thus enabled to 
rise or sink at will. 3.19. AIR-BLADDERS OF FisHeEs. 

But the story of the swim-bladder ends not thus. The mere know- 
ledge of its functions and use in no wise aids us towards the understand- 
ing of what it isor ofitsorigin. Yet we may trace this organ, fiom itsform 
and nature in our common fishes, to the ancient Ganoid group of fishes 
now sparsely represented in our 
seas by the sturgeons, by the \ 
bony pikes of North American 
lakes, by the Polypteri of the 
Nile and other African rivers, 
and by the still more curious 
Lepidosirens or mud-fishes 
(Fig. 20) of the Gambia and Amazon, and the Ceratodus or “ Barra- 
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munda” (Fig. 16) of Australian fresh waters. In the Ganoid 
fishes, the air-bladder presents us with varying forms. In all, it 
communicates with the throat or stomach by a tube or duct, as in the 
familiar carp. It may be single or paired in the Ganoid group, and 
we must note a more special feature of the swim-bladder of these fishes 
in that it frequently presents a cellular or divided structure internally. 
In the Polypteri of African rivers, the swimming-bladder (Fig. 19a) 
is thus not only double, but divided internally into cells or small com- 
partments; whilst it all opens into the throat by a distinct aperture 
(0). In the bony pike (Zefidosteus) it is quite as complicated in 
structure. But in the mud-fishes or Lepidosirens (Fig. 20) which 
spend half the year amidst dry mud, and the other half in their 
native waters, the air-bladder obtains its highest development. Here 
it is not merely double, cellular internally, and communicates with the 
throat by means of a tube or duct, but it is provided at the extremity 
of the tube with an organ resembling the structure which guards 
the windpipe of higher animals. The nostrils, which in other fishes 
are simply closed pockets, open backwards in Lepidosiren into the 
throat, and thus place the air-bladder in communication with the 
atmosphere without. More noteworthy still, we find that part of the 
impure blood circulating through the body of the mud-fish is sent 
to this curious air-bladder, and circulates through its bloodvessels. 
From the air-bladder it is returned in a pure condition to the heart, 
fitted for re-circulation through the body. What is the meaning 
of this curious alteration in the function and use of the air-bladder ? 
The answer is plain. The air-bladder in the mud-fish has attained 
its highest development. It appears as an organ receiving impure 
blood which is purified in its cells. It receives air from the outer 
atmosphere for the purpose of purifying this blood. In one word, 
the air-bladder of the fish has become a lung. 

Thus we discover that the air-bladder of the fish in reality re- 
presents the lungs of higher animals; and evolution would proceed 
still further, and ask us to recognise in the air-bladder the structures 
from which the lungs have been developed in the past—and a full 
consideration of the details just presented strengthens this latter 
opinion. We noted that in the most primitive fishes no swimming- 
bladder was represented. Its development therefore took place at 
a stage subsequent to the appearance of the ancestors of our existing 
lancelets and lampreys. Gradually, as the piscine type advanced, 
the air-bladder appeared. The forerunners of the sharks and their 
allies, which are as ancient as the Ganoids, may have possessed an 
air-bladder, since we find rudiments of this organ in these latter 
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fishes. But in free-swimming and surface-living fishes like the 
sharks and dogfishes, or groundlings like the skates and rays, the 
necessity for a hydrostatic apparatus is obviated, as it is in the flat 
fishes which spend their lives on the sand. To the Ganoids we 
must look, on the contrary, for the true history of the air-bladders. 
Equally ancient with the sharks and their allies, the Ganoids, from 
their habits and ways of life, became provided with an air-bladder, 
which, as time passed, became still better specialized through the 
effects of use aided by “ natural selection” as the propagating prin- 
ciples of a structure useful and advantageous to the race. As 
offshoots from a more ancient type of fishes, the first representatives 
of our common fishes probably developed an air-bladder, which 
once again, owing to variations in habit, has become well developed 
in some (such as the carps, herrings, perch, and the like), but obliter- 
ated in others (such as the flounders and their neighbours), most pro- 
bably from disuse. The Ganoid race has declined in numbers since 
the days of Devonian oceans, but its living members represent beauti- 
fully within thejr select circle the stages in the modification of the 
swim-bladder. In the sturgeons the type of the organs is of primitive 
kind ; in the Polypteri (Fig. 19 a) the air-bladder has become double; 
but in the bony pike it is not merely double, but exhibits a cellular 
or lung-like structure internally; and it is equally lung-like in Amia, 
another well-known type of Ganoid fishes. Still more lung-like does 
the organ become in the Ceratodus or Barramunda (Fig. 16), where it 
is placed in relation with the blood-system. When, however, we reach 
the mud-fishes or Zefidosirens (Fig. 20), we pass the definite boundary 
which separates the swim-bladder from the lung, and discover an 
organ, not merely lung-like in structure, but which performs all the 
functions of a lung in purifying venous blood, and in returning such 
purified blood to the heart. 

The lungs of the mud-fishes, formed thus by the gradual modifi- 
cation of an air-bladder, present us with the true origin of the 
breathing-organs of higher vertebrates. It is interesting to note 
that in the climbing perches and ophiocephali—both characteristic 
Indian fishes—we find examples of fishes which appear actually to 
breathe air directly from the atmosphere, in addition to the air 
respired from the water of their gills. These fishes possess large 
cavities in the throat, air being admitted to these receptacles by the 
mouth. Impure blood circulating in the bloodvessels of these 
cavities is purified by oxygen of the inhaled air, and the essential 
functions of a lung are thus discharged by the receptacles in 
question. Experiments on these fishes reveal the interesting fact 
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that, unless they are occasionally permitted to gain free access to the 
atmosphere for the purpose of inhaling air, they die suffocated. The 
climbing perch, indeed, is known to make overland journeys, ambling 
along on its spiny fins in search of water, and presents thus a striking 
exception to the truth of the universally accepted apophthegm regard- 
ing the discomfort of “ a fish out of water.” We thus discover that the 
process of modification in the fish-class in the direction of air- 
breathing habits may be illustrated in other ways than by develop- 
ment of the swimming-bladder ; although it must be borne in mind 
that the latter organ is the true representative and ancestor—as illus- 
trated by lepidosiren—of the lungs. 

The lungs of true air-breathers, as seen in members of the frog- 
class, may indeed (as in the Proteus and its neighbours) be actually 
inferior in structure to those of the mud-fishes. And when we con- 
sider that, like the mud-fishes, the frogs and their neighbours breathe 
invariably by gills in early life (Fig. 21), in their tadpole-stage, and 
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afterwards, as represented by the frogs, discard their gills for lungs, 
we may discern in such a series of changes in breathing-apparatus 
the further stages through which the progenitors of the higher 
vertebrata passed from the fish-like type and assumed that of the 
higher atmospheric breathers. For, as has been remarked by 
authority in matters biological, “the tadpole is at first a fish, and 
then a tailed amphibian, provided with both gills and lungs, before 

it becomes a frog, because the frog was the last term in a series of © 
modifications whereby some ancient fish became a urodele (or tailed) 
amphibian ; and the urodele amphibian became an anurous (or tail- 
less) frog, In fact, the development of the embryo is a recapitula- 
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tion of the ancestral history of the species.” Darwin, too, remarks, 
that “ morphology plainly tells us that our lungs consist of a modified 
swim-bladder which once served as a float ;” and again: “ according 
to this view, it may be inferred that all vertebrate animals with true 
lungs are descended by ordinary generation from an ancient and 
unknown prototype, which was furnished with a floating-apparatus 
or swim-bladder.” 

The discussion of biological odds and ends has thus brought us 
face to face with the great problem of nature, which admits of a fair 
and rational solution only on the hypothesis that change, alteration, 
and modification in living beings perpetuated by descent, and 
favoured or annulled by the action of “natural selection,” constitute 
the factors which are responsible for the existing order of things. 
The most abstruse phenomena of nature and the most diverse facts 
are brought by this. theory into definite relationship, and made to 
serve as pathways towards the knowledge of still hidden laws. 
Under the old régime, in which the operation of a special creative 
force, alike erratic in its action and spasmodic in its work, was made 
to do duty as the originative method of this world and its belongings, 
the universe itself was simply a connection of paradoxes and insoluble 
enigmas. The naturalist of bygone days had need for a full cultiva- 
tion of unreasoning faith in this unknown creative method; since 
of its apparent vagaries he was unable to give any rational account. 
Now, with the theory of evolution at hand, the disconnected facts 
fall into an harmonious and unbroken sequence of fingerposts and 
guides, pointing the way of creation as having passed through the 
pathways of descent, with modification as its henchman, and adap- 
tation to new ways of life as its “ guide, counsellor, and friend.” 
Before, creation was an undeterminable scheme, and its Author an 
erratic moulder and fashioner of living and non-living alike. Now, 
creation by law takes the place of the former idea, and the 
grandeur of the creative work, as demonstrated by evolution, is only 
paralleled by the newer and higher conceptions which that theory 
instils, of the wisdom and power marking the ways of Infinite Mind. 


ANDREW WILSON. 
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NORMAN AND SAXON BLOOD 
ROYAL. 


HE associated doctrines of development and heredity are more 
important in their relation to the human race than as they 
affect other races of animals or the various orders of vegetable life. 
Unfortunately, they cannot be so easily tested among men as among 
plants and the inferior animals. There have been some cases in 
which men have been treated in some respects like animals under 
domestication, as, for instance, in certain slave-breeding districts. 
But even in such cases the influence of the affections, though re- 
strained, was net destroyed ; and the process of selection which 
slave-breeders would have liked to carry out systematically was 
considerably interrupted. Besides, slave-breeders were unable to 
hasten the growth of individual specimens of their art, so that in 
the lifetime of a single slave-breeder not more than two or three 
generations of slaves could be dealt with; and in two or three 
generations selection can produce no very marked results. Nor, 
again, can the effects of natural selection be noted in the case of the 
more civilised races of man; seeing that multitudes of relations, 
other than those which are involved in ordinary natural selection, 
come into active operation among communities of men. To 
mention one point only—the inheritance of property. Under the 
older law— 
the simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can, 
—the choice of a wealthy wife or husband, as the case might be, would 
always involve, more or less directly, the influence of the forces 
which are active in natural selection. The brave and the strong 
would be the chief owners of wealth, and would preserve their 
wealth for their children, male or female, who would probably inherit 
also their personal qualities. But in civilised communities, where a 
definite law of succession is established, property will often pass to 
persons very deficient in the personal qualities which would favour 
success in a struggle for existence, In fact, it may frequently happen 
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that a contest between two opposing causes of change may come 
into operation. The possession of property usually implies that 
somewhere along the line of descent to the wealthy person there has 
been energy and skill, while along a considerable portion of the line 
there has probably been care and prudence. But to be born to 
wealth removes those reasons for the exercise of energy, skill, and 
prudence which influence persons not so favoured by fortune. 
Thus there may arise in the course of several generations a tendency 
to idle and careless habits ; and it may be exceedingly difficult in 
later generations to distinguish between the effects of these qualities 
in the nearer ancestry and opposite qualities in the remoter ancestry. 
In like manner, other relations of civilised life render the task of 
tracing the phenomena of heredity difficult and perplexing. 

Apart, also, from such causes of difficulty, we seldom have the 
means of ascertaining what is the actual ancestry of particular 
persons. Even in the case of distinguished men, we can seldom 
learn anything about the ancestry preceding the grandparents. For 
before the great man appears (unless he belongs to a titled family) 
no one cares specially to note the marriages and intermarriages of 
the family ; and when he has come it is too late to obtain trustworthy 
records. 

In the case of titled families we have some means of tracing the 
ancestry, though usually only along the main line of descent. But 
we have few means, except in one or two special cases, of ascertaining 
what may have been the personal qualities of the various ancestors 
of any man whose own qualities seem likely to throw light on the 
laws of heredity. Besides, it is doubtful how far it would be within 
our right to discuss a man’s ancestry or his personal qualities in such 
away. And even if it were permissible to do so, it would be in 
questionable taste. If it were not impertinent, it would be servile. 

In the case of royal families, however, we not only have better 
materials for such an inquiry, but we have the right to make it. 
Nay, I am not sure that an occasional inquiry of the sort is not a 
duty we owe to ourselves. For reasons into which I need not here 
enter, many races of men have found it convenient to put themselves 
under the power of a single ruler, or else have been unable to save 
themselves from being thus brought under the control of such a 
ruler. Commonly, therefore, the first beginning of kingship in any 
nation has resulted from the possession of superior qualities, bodily 
or mental, by some man who has thus either perforce caused the 
rest to submit to him, or has been elected to “go out before his 
people, and fight their battles,” But, in the long run, the succession 
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of kings over a nation has usually come to depend on blood 
relationship. Thus it has come to involve a sort of contract, though 
often matters may be so situated that the people reigned over by any 
family may have small power to determine whether the contract 
shall remain in force ornot. The king or chief succeeds by virtue, not 
of his personal qualities, but of his relationship to his predecessor. 
His actual power is usually somewhat less than that exerted by the 
earliest kings of the dynasty ; but, on the other hand, he has not 
the same occasion to exert his personal qualities, either on his 
people’s behalf or in order that he may retain them under him. 
Clearly a relationship of this sort, whether the ruter’s power be 
greater or less, yields so much, at any rate, to the ruler, that 
the people have a right to examine—or, rather; the people can 
examine without offence against good taste—into the qualities of 
their kings, whether in the past or at the present time. It would be 
an impertinence to note that Lord A. or Earl B. has such and such 
personal qualities (other than those affecting the discharge of the duties 
of any office he may hold), or to note the personal qualities of various 
members of his family. And it is, indeed, equally an impertinence 
to comment on personal qualities in the king, if such comments are 
suggested merely by the interest which persons of small minds take 
in those who are placed in conspicuous positions, But it is quite 
otherwise with an inquiry into the personal qualities of our kings 
suggested by the consideration that the well-being of the nation is 
affected by those qualities. An inquiry of this sort is perfectly 
legitimate and may often be most useful. It is in no way connected 
with mere curiosity, and is, indeed, more likely to be pursued by 
persons who care nothing whatever about the royal family in any 
other way, than by the feeble-minded folk who take interest in the 
Court Circular. For my own part, I may frankly confess that, except 
in this way, the royal family is less interesting to me than the family 
of my next neighbour, in whose concerns, nevertheless, I only take 
interest in so far as they affect myself. It is a matter of moment to 
me, as to every Englishman, to know what are the probabilities that 
the sovereign’s influence will be used in this way or in that upon 
cabinet ministers, and therefore to know what are the leading features 
of the sovereign’s disposition, what his chief tastes, proclivities, and 
so forth. For experience shows—and we have recently had very 
marked illustration of the fact—that ministers may be often very much 
influenced by the sovereign’s views, and that thus the welfare of the 
nation may be importantly affected by his influence. Were it not for 
this, I apprehend that every man of sense would consider an inquiry 
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into the personal qualities of the sovereign a waste of time, while 
every gentleman would feel that such an inquiry was altogether in 
bad taste. But, as matters actually are, not only the mental, but even 
the physical characteristics of the king or queen are of interest. For 
history has shown, time and again, that not only a fit of temper, but 
an attack of illness, may affect the property and even the lives of men 
living under a monarchy not less limited than that of our own country. 

Fortunately, as the relation of monarchs to their people gives 
these the right to inquire into the personal qualities of the former 
and of their progenitors, so also the circumstances of monarchical 
government are such as to enable us to examine the development of 
various qualities in royal families, to trace the growth and progress or 
the gradual decay of certain peculiarities of disposition and temper. In 
fact, we are enabled in this case, and fortunately we have the right, to 
study the laws of heredity in the human race. It is true the class of 
persons to whom our study is restricted is likely to differ in many 
respects from the average: their manner of life is abnormal, the 
arrangements regulating their marriages are exceptional, and in other 
respects the circumstances of the inquiry differ from those which the 
student of science would select if the matter rested with him. Yet, 
on the whole, we may expect useful evidence from such an inquiry, 
both in its scientific and in its historical or utilitarian aspect. 

I select for the present inquiry the royal family of England, as 
the one about which we can obtain the readiest and the fullest 
information. I propose to -onsider this family at present chiefly 
with reference to the title by which it claims to be first in England : 
in other words, to trace the earlier lines of descent from Rollo the 
Ganger to William the Norman, and from Cerdic the Saxon to Edgar 
the Atheling. Hereafter I may consider the royal family with special 
reference to the blood actually (or presumably) predominantin the race. 

It does not seem to be commonly known that, strictly speaking, 
the Queen has a better right in blood to the position she occupies, 
as being descended from James I. (of England), than as being 
descended from William I. Of course long-continued possession 
gave to the house of Plantagenet, and to its Lancastrian, Yorkist, 
and Tudor representatives, a more effective claim to the English 
throne than the kings of Scotland possessed. But in strict right the 
kings of Scotland were far better entitled to the throne of England 
than any of the house of Plantagenet ; for they were the actual 
heirs of Egbert, the first Saxon king who held widely extended sway 
in England otherwise than by the consent of other chiefs. ‘There had 
been Bretwaldas, or Rulers over Britain, before him, but only by the 
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agreement of other chiefs to regard one as supreme. Egbert, not by 
right of birth, but by force of will, exercised such a rule independently 
of the consent of the other Saxon chiefs. 

However, it will be more convenient to consider the descent of 
the present royal family from William the Conqueror first, as that is 
the line along which the descent is usually traced ; the right of James 
I. being regarded as derived through the daughter of Henry VILI., not 
from Egbert. 

William I. should in strictness be regarded as founder of the 
Norman line in England, as he had no legal right, according to our 
present views, even to the dukedom of Normandy. He was not only 
illegitimate, but there were legitimate representatives of Rollo, the 
founder of the Norman family in France. But it is essential for my 
present purpose that the line from Rollo to William should be 
considered, for it affords even better evidence of the character of the 
Norman ancestors of the royal family than the line from William 
onwards. After William’s time we recognise a gradual change of 
character, resulting no doubt from the well-marked characteristics of 
the various families with which the Norman kings of England inter- 
married. 

We carry back our survey, then, to Rollo, probably the most 
active and enterprising of all the pirate chiefs of the centuries 
following the breaking up of the Roman Empire. Undoubtedly his 
character may be traced far downwards along the line of descent, 
though continued, early in English history, through a woman. 

Rollo the Ganger, as he was called because of his activity, 
(variously named Raoul, Rolf, Rou, Harval, and even Robert), must 
have been a man of singular energy of character, and also of great 
administrative skill. He ravaged the north and south of France, the 
Low Countries, and England, between the years 876 and g11. In 
the last-named year he even led a large army to the siege of Paris ; 
and though he seems to have been foiled in this enterprise, yet he 
succeeded in obtaining from Charles the Simple the cession of the 
province of Normandy and the hand of Giselle, Charles’s daughter, 
in marriage. In proof of his administrative energy, we have the fact 
that in a few years he introduced the feudal system into his duchy 
more thoroughly than others had established it elsewhere in a much 
longer time and under much more favourable conditions. He made 
his people give up their predatory habits so completely, that it is said 
a bracelet suspended from an oak in a forest near the Seine was left 
untouched for three years. The story may not be true, but it shows 
what opinion was formed of him. That he was rough and brutal may 
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be conceded without necessarily implying that he was inferior to other 
men of his own time and in a similar position. His behaviour when 
called on to render homage to Charles as sovereign of his duchy 
showed that he did not allow the principles of the feudal system to 
influence his own conduct. ‘Theoretically, the same ready compli- 
ance with feudal forms which he required from his own followers, he 
should have shown to the king from whom he accepted the fief of 
Normandy. But he refused to go through the required forms in 
his own person, and it was doubtless in compliance with his own 
wishes that the soldier who performed the. acts of homage, handled 
Charles’s foot, which he ought to have kissed, so roughly as to pull 
that simple king out of his chair: an achievement which elicited 
shouts of laughter from the Normans standing around. It has 
commonly been said that Rollo was as weak in matters of religion as 
he was stout in war and stern in kingship. But as the duchy of 
Normandy and the alliance with the royal family of France were the 
reward of his submission to the Church, it seems likely that policy 
had as much to do with his action in this matter as either supersti- 
tion or religious feeling. 

On the whole, Rollo was an ancestor of whom the Norman line had 
no reason to be ashamed. He was a pirate, but he lived in an age 
when predatory exploits were regarded with admiration. He was 
harsh and cruel, but tenderness and humanity were not held in great 
esteem in his time ; and a man must be judged in part by the age in 
which he lived. In these times, a man of Rollo’s tastes and habits 
would only escape the gallows by being hanged at the yard-arm or shot 
through the head. But in the year goo he was regarded as a worthy 
and able prince. 

His son, William Longsword, added to the power of the Norman 
dynasty, and extended the dominions acquired by his father. His 
character showed some taint of treachery ; for in the civil dissensions 
of France he forsook his party for that of the rival of Louis IV., 
Otho the Great of Germany ; and eventually he forsook Otho for 
Louis. He would have abdicated and entered a monastic order, 
but shortly before the time appointed for this he was assassinated. 

Here the legitimate line was interrupted, and the first instance 
afforded of what the Normans came later to regard as a sort of law— 
viz. that in every three generations (at the utmost) some great 
change would affect the reigning family. William left only one son, 
a boy of ten and a bastard. But the Normans recognised the lad 
as the successor of William. We see here that action of what 
doubtless, in the first instance, gave birth to the feeling of loyalty 
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or devotion to a particular family. The Normans perceived that 
under the able administration of Rollo and William their nation had 
achieved success. They were thus led to believe that this good 
fortune was associated in some way with the blood of their reigning 
family, and would desert the nation if chiefs not of that blood were 
raised to the supreme power. Despite the feeling which would 
naturally have led other chiefs to try to seize the ducal throne, 
they thought it safer and better for them to keep the succession in 
the line of Rollo’s descendants, even though illegitimate. There 
was an unconscious recognition here of the principle of heredity : 
a true recognition, because the observed fact on which their action 
was based depends on the inheritance by the children of the personal 
qualities of their progenitors ; but an unconscious recognition, because 
a fanciful and incorrect explanation was given to the observed facts. 

Richard, the Fearless, as he was called, was an abler prince than 
William Longsword, and took a higher position among the nobles of 
France. It was chiefly to his energy and influence that Hugues 
Capet owed his success in usurping the French throne on the death 
of Louis V. 

The son of Richard Sanspeur was Richard II., surnamed The 
Good. It is not easy to ascertain the grounds on which this honour- 
able title was based. One of the most remarkable events in the good 
king’s reign suggests the propriety of a quite different epithet. The 
peasantry of Normandy, long held in degrading subjection, endea- 
voured in this reign to lighten the burden of their yoke. At one of 
their secret assemblies, attended by two deputies from each county 
of the duchy, an interruption occurred. Richard le Bon despatched 
a band of soldiers, who seized the deputies and, having cut off their 
hands and feet, sent them home as a warning to the peasantry. 

Richard III., who succeeded the Good Richard, showed the 
courage and energy of his race. He obliged his brother Robert to 
submit to him, but soon after died—by poison, many thought. 

Robert succeeded. He rejoiced in two epithets, both according 
well with the characteristics of the family. He was called The 
Magnificent, because of his exploits and the splendour of his court ; 
while, in virtue of his ferocity and licentiousness, he was called Rodert 
le Diable. William, second of Normandy and first of England, was 
his bastard son. 

Of William’s mother, Herleva or Arlotta, little is known. Indeed, 
the men of the Norman line transmitted their qualities so strikingly 
to their sons that it would have aided us little to have considered 
the qualities of the wives or concubines, as the case may be, whom 
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they honoured with their affections. Up to William’s time we have 
seen a succession of energetic and skilful, though fierce and brutal 
rulers, each of whom took up the work begun by his predecessor and 
continued it in the same fashion, and with but slightly varying success. 
The results obtained by this long-continued succession of able and 
energetic princes are well worth noting. The Normans had become 
in less than two centuries the foremost race in Europe. Without 
losing the fierce valour which had distinguished the followers of 
Rollo, they had acquired skill in warlike exercises and a mastery of 
the art of war such as their ancestors had never possessed. They 
were as distinguished for skill in negotiation as for courage in the 
field. There was scarcely a part of Europe where they had not made 
their energies felt, while in the East they had been the most successful 
of the first Crusaders. They were still coarse and brutal, according to 
our modern conceptions, but they were regarded by their contem- 
poraries as not less chivalrous than courageous. Compared with 
Saxon nobles, the nobles of Normandy were graceful in manners and 
polished in habits of life. One of their historians boasts that every 
Norman gentleman was a born orator. 

To the Norman race the princely qualities of their rulers had 
been advantageous. It was otherwise to the people of England 
after the Norman conquest. The military skill of William the Con- 
queror enabled him to bring the English people into subjection 
under him ; the courage and energy of his successors during four 
generations enabled them to retain the supremacy which he had 
acquired. It was when a weak prince inherited the throne that the 
English people began to breathe again the breath of freedom— 
though, even then, they owed the change to Norman nobles. 

In the first generation after William the First, we find Robert, 
William the Second, and HenryI. Robert was probably the weakest 
of the descendants of Rollo up to that, the sixth generation. We 
are not here concerned with his fortunes, however, except as they 
illustrate the development of personal qualities in the race of the 
Norman kings. Another Rollo or Richard Sanspeur would not have 
been content with a portion of his father’s kingdom. But Robert, 
the eldest of William’s sons, lost even the duchy of Normandy, and 
eventually died in a dungeon, the prisoner of Henry I. of England, 
his youngest brother. 

Of William II. and Henry I. I say nothing here, as they are suf- 
ficiently familiar historical characters, as also are the remaining kings 
and their kinsfolk who belong to the line of descent from Rollo the 
Ganger to the present occupant of the throne. 
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The fact that the royal family of England descends directly from 
the Saxon kings of England seems less generally known than it should 
be, when we consider that, according to the “right divine” theory, the 
claim to the British crown is much stronger on this ground than as 
based on descent from William I. The queen is not, indeed, actually 
the nearest in blood to Egbert and Alfred of all persons at present 
living, for she is not the nearest in blood to James I. ; but she is the 
nearest after those members of the family whose claims were set aside 
by the Act of Settlement. 

In the same way that William I. may be regarded as first of 
the Norman line, though we found it well to carry back the line to 
Rollo the Danish pirate, so Egbert, surnamed the Great, may be 
regarded as first of the Saxon line, while yet we shall find it well to 
trace the descent (as far as we can) from Cerdic the Saxon pirate. I 
say “as far as we can,” because the line of descent from Cerdic to 
Egbert is not so well made out as that from Rollo to William the 
Conqueror. 

Of Cerdic (pronounced Kerdic) we know little. That he was 
brave and enterprising we can safely infer from what little is known 
of him. Hengist had established himself in Kent in 473. In 477 
Ella had landed in Sussex, and by the year 491 had succeeded in 
founding the kingdom of Suth Seaxe, or Sussex. Five years later 
Cerdic appeared in the Channel with five long ships, or chiules. 
Sailing past the shores of Kent and Sussex he landed at Cerdicsore, 
supposed to be Yarmouth in the Isle of Wight. (Higden simply says 
Yarmouth, but it is hardly necessary to say that Cerdic did not land 
at Great Yarmouth.) Cerdic was stoutly resisted by Natanleod, king 
of the region including Somersetshire and Hampshire, and was unable 
to obtain possession of this region for many years. He received 
important co-operation from other chiefs, who arrived from Saxony 
with bands of fighting-men. In 508 Natanleod defeated Cerdic in 
battle, but, pursuing him unguardedly, was attacked by Cynric, Cerdic’s 
son, and slain, with 5,000 of his warriors. Six years later, Stuffa 
and Whitgar, Cerdic’s nephews, arrived with three long ships at 
Cerdicsore (which surely must have been on the mainland, whatever 
Higden may say to the contrary) ; and at last, in 519, a great victory, 
won at Charford on the Avon, enabled Cerdic to establish the kingdom 
of West Seaxe, or Wessex. Here Cerdic reigned till 534, when he 
died and was succeeded by Cynric. 

We can form a clearer opinion of the family of which Cerdic was 
the chief from the behaviour of others than from the meagre account 
we have of his own doings. Brave his race certainly was, but as 
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certainly it was savage and brutal. His nephews, Stuffa and Whitgar, 
to whom he assigned the sovereignty of the Isle of Wight, established 
their supremacy there by the simple expedient of killing every Briton 
in the island. 

It may be worth mentioning, in passing, that the last of the 
victories of King Arthur, the victory of Mount Badon, is supposed 
to have been gained over either Cerdic or Cynric. But the evidence 
is very doubtful. 

Of Cynric we know even less than we know of Cerdic. He does 
not seem to have been possessed of greater skill and energy than 
other Saxon chiefs of his time, for had this been the case he would 
probably have attained the title of Bretwalda, or Chief of Britain. 
Filla, the first Bretwalda, died in 518, and neither Cerdic nor Cynric 
held the title; but Ceawlin, Cynric’s son, who succeeded to the throne 
of Wessex in 560, was recognised as Bretwalda from 568 to 589. He 
seems to have possessed considerable energy, but to have been 
ferocious and brutal. In the later years of his reign his own subjects 
rose against him and, assisted by the Angles and the Britons, fought 
a great battle against him at Woodensbury in Wiltshire. He was 
defeated and driven from the throne. 

Here we lose the line of descent to Egbert. The successor of 
Ceawlin was his nephew, Ceolric, who was succeeded by his brother, 
Ceolwulf. The kingdom was next divided between Cynegils and 
Cuichelm. Cynegils, who survived Cuichelm seven years, was suc- 
ceeded by his son Coinwalch, who died without children. Cadwalla, 
a descendant of the house of Cerdic, next (after a struggle of some 
duration) secured the supreme power. He was succeeded by Ina, 
who traced his descent from Ceawlin the Bretwalda. Ina reigned 
thirty-seven years. A®thelherd and his brother Cuthred, also de- 
scended from Ceawlin, next reigned, then Sigebrycht, Cynewulf, and 
Brihtric. Lastly, Egbert, descended from Inigils the brother of Ina, 
and thus from Cerdic, through Ceawlin, succeeded to the throne of 
Wessex, in 800, the year of Brihtric’s death. 

Although we have no means of tracing the exact line of Egbert’s 
descent from Cerdic, and thus can form no clear opinion of the 
qualities which he might be supposed to inherit, yet we know that he 
was the only remaining prince of the house of Cerdic, and may infer 
from the conduct of the various members of this family, whether 
closely or distantly related to Egbert, the general qualities of the 
house to which he belonged. The picture is not a pleasant one. 
The only good qualities shown by the family seem to have been those 


ofa military kind. Murder, rapine, treachery, and brutality were poorly 
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compensated by fierce and stubborn courage in the field, or by stern 
energy in maintaining discipline among scarcely subordinate chiefs. 

With Egbert, son of Alcemund or Ethelmund, commonly called 
Egbert the Great, the history of England may be said to have begun. 
He claimed the crown of Wessex in 784, but Brihtric succeeded in 
driving him from England. For thirteen years, viz. from 787 to 800, 
he fought under Charlemagne, obtaining a knowledge of military 
affairs, and also of the art of government, such as none of the Saxon 
chiefs had hitherto possessed. In 800, on the death of Brihtric, a 
unanimous vote of the Witenagemot placed Egbert on the throne of 
Wessex. He seems to have devoted the first nine years of his reign 
to the consolidation of his power and the improvement of his people; 
but from the year 809 he pursued a career of conquest. By 
the year 813 he had reduced the Britons in Devonshire and 
Cornwall to submission. At this time the Saxon Heptarchy had 
become a Triarchy, the only independent states being Wessex, Mercia, 
and Northumbria. Egbert dces not seem to have intended to extend 
his dominion over either of the two latter kingdoms. At any rate, 
the contest between Wessex and Mercia seems to have been provoked 
by the Mercians, though, according to another account, the East 
Angles induced Egbert to make war on Mercia. In the contest 
which ensued, in 823, Beornwulf of Mercia was severely defeated, 
and Egbert seized Kent and Essex, which had become dependencies 
of Mercia. Four years later, when Mercia had been still further 
weakened by contests with East Anglia (Norfolk and Suffolk), 
Egbert reduced both Mercia and East Anglia, thus extending his 
kingdom to Wales on the west, and on the north to Northumbria, 
the southern limits of which were nearly the same as those of our 
present Lancashire and Yorkshire. In 828 the Northumbrians 
acknowledged Egbert for their lord. He then Cirected his arms 
against North Wales, which he overran, occupying even the Isle of 
Anglesea. He was now master of the greater part of England. He 
was appointed Bretwalda, and, though he does not appear to have 
been formally crowned king of England, he may fairly be regarded as 
founder of the British monarchy. He reigned till 836 ; and though 
he underwent some severe reverses from the Danes in the latter part 
of his reign, yet at the battle of Hengstone Hill, in 835, he inflicted 
a bloody and decisive defeat upon the invaders, bringing thus to a 
fortunate end a long and successful reign. So far as kingly virtues 
(which are somewhat of the nature of glorious vices) are concerned, 
Egbert was an ancestor of whom the present royal family of Great 
Britain may fairly be proud. 

His son Ethelwulf, although described by Malmesbury as a prince 
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of small abilities, seems, from the accounts of annalists more nearly 
contemporaneous, to have possessed courage and energy. He had 
to contend against very serious difficulties, for the Northmen now 
made incessant attacks upon England. These were opposed with 
considerable success, and between 841 and 851 the Danes seem to 
have been disheartened by the vigorous resistance of the Saxons. In 
851 they made a concerted series of attacks, which were so success- 
fully met that that year was long after known as “ the fortunate year.” 

We need not specially consider here the character of the three 
elder of the legitimate sons of Ethelwulf, as they left no children. 
Still, the quality of the race is to some degree indicated by the 
different characters of these sons. 

Ethelbald, the eldest, was of insatiable ambition and impetuous 
passions. During his father’s absence from England he endeavoured 
to seize the throne, but, on Ethelwulf’s return would have been 
obliged to submit, had not Ethelwulf arranged a division of the 
kingdom. On the death of Ethelwulf, Ethelbald married his step- 
mother Judith; but overawed by the remonstrances of Swithin, 
Bishop of Winchester, he consented to separate from her. This 
lady is directly connected with our subject, by the way ; for, having 
returned to the court of her father, Charles cf France, she presently 
eloped with Baldwin, his chief forester, whom she subsequently 
married, and from this alliance descended Matilda of Flanders, wife 
of William I., and great-grandmother of the first of the Plantagenet 
kings. 

Ethelbert, like Ethelbald, was credited by the early chroniclers 
with great martial virtues ; but we know of little that either achieved 
in war. Northumbria was in these reigns again an independent 
kingdom. ‘The Northumbrian prince Alla brought the whole nation 
into danger by his cruelty to Ragmar Lodbrog, the Danish sea-king. 
Having defeated Ragmar and taken him prisoner, he caused him to 
be devoured by snakes. Two of Ragmar’s sons, Ubbo and Inguar, 
invaded England in the reign of Ethelred, the third of Ethelwulf’s 
sons, slew Osbert in battle, captured ®Ila and killed him with tor- 
ture, and gradually extended their invasions southwards. Ethelred 
showed great unreadiness and carelessness in the earlier stages of 
the invasion, but eventually faced the Danes with sufficient resolution. 
He was unsuccessful, however, sustaining a severe defeat in the battle 
of Morten, where he was mortally wounded. 

Alfred, the youngest and best loved of Ethelwulf’s sons, succeeded 
to the throne of Wessex and the suzerainty (to use a word of later 
date) of England on March 23, 871. The history of his reign is too 
well known to need to be repeated here. Although probably the good 
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qualities of this king have been considerably exaggerated, there can 
be no doubt that he was an able monarch, and, for his time, a virtuous 
man. Ambition, which in his brother Ethelbald was mere greed of 
power, showed itself in Alfred in nobler guise. From his boyhood 
upwards he was emulous of praise. He seems to have been a 
“maternal son,” or, in simple phrase, to have “taken after” his 
mother, Osburga, daughter of Oslac. That this was so is rendered 
probable by Ethelwulf’s special love for him ; for it is commonly seen 
that a father prefers those of his children who least resemble himself. 
But we may recognise also in the special tastes of Alfred, and in what 
little we know of Osburga, a resemblance between mother and son in 
disposition. Osburga was not of noble birth, though her father, 
Oslac, who was Ethelwulf’s butler, claimed descent from renowned 
Gothic progenitors, and was raised by Ethelwulf to the rank of earl. 
Alfred’s administrative ability, as well as his courage and energy, are 
shown by the complete success which he attained over the Danes in 
less than ten years. For they were strongly established in England 
when he came to the throne, and their numbers and means were 
increasing during the-whole period of Alfred’s reign, as was clearly 
shown by the success of their invasions elsewhere. Against Al‘red 
must be recorded, first, the circumstance that until his thirtieth year he 
was immoral and despotic. He himself attributed the disasters 
which befell him in the eighth year of his reign to these faults. He 
does not seem to have duly regarded the claims of his cousin Ethel- 
wald, son of Ethelred, to power. According to our present system 
of succession Ethelwald should have been king, but the Witenagemot 
had the right to make selection among the nearest of kin to Egbert. 
On the death of Alfred, Ethelwald opposed Edward, Alfred’s son, but 
was killed in battle. 

Edward showed greater military skill than his father, and obtained 
more durable success over the Danes. But in other respects he was 
far inferior to Alfred. His eldest son, Athelstan, was the first who 
ever bore the title King of England, for Ethelwulf and his three 
elder sons had been content to be called Kings of Wessex, while 
Alfred and Edward claimed no higher title than Kings of the Anglo- 
Saxons. Athelstan called himself King of the English, and some- 
times King of All Britain. He was, on the whole, the best of the 
Saxon monarchs; in fact, if the accounts of contemporary historians 
can be trusted, he possessed in high degree not only all kingly virtues, 
but many of the qualities which specially adorn private life. His 
mother was of humble birth, the daughter of a Saxon husbandman. 
He was of doubtful legitimacy, and no son of his succeeded him. 

Edmund I., son of Edward by his third wife Edgiva, reigned only 
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from 941 to 946. He was called the Magnificent, and was a brave, 
energetic, and, on the whole, successful monarch. 

Edmund’s son Edgar reigned after Edred, Edmund's brother, and 
Edwy, Edmund’s eldest son. He was called the Peaceful, no war 
occurring during the sixteen years of his reign. But he was no 
coward, though small in stature. When Kenneth, king of the Scots, 
ridiculed his spare figure, saying it was a disgrace to the stalwart 
Saxon chiefs to be commanded by a dwarf, Edgar challenged him to 
single combat. If the chroniclers spoke truly of him, he was among 
the worthiest of England’s kings. ‘ There was no fleet so proud,” 
say they, “there was no host so strong, as to seek food in England 
while this noble king ruled the kingdom. He reared up God’s 
honour, he loved God’s law, he preserved the people’s peace—the 
best of all the kings that were before in the memory of man. And 
God was his helper ; and kings and earls bowed to him, and they 
obeyed his will; and without battle he ruled all as he willed.” Yet 
most certainly he was not faultless as a man. The story of his 
marriage with Elfrida, after murdering Ethelwold, is probably untrue, 
though of the wickedness and ambition of Elfrida herself there can 
be no doubt. But the story of his conduct to Wulfrith, a young 
Saxon lady, who tried to escape him under the guise of a nun, and 
who bore him a daughter—Editha, afterwards Abbess of Wilton—is 
well authenticated. He submitted to seven years’ penance for this 
offence. 

Edgar’s eldest son, Edward II., was killed by his stepmother 
Elfrida that her son Ethelred might inherit the throne. Ethelred 
was but ten years of age when Edward was murdered. He wept 
when he heard of his brother’s death, for which his mother, Elfrida, 
punished him severely, deeming his tears a reproach to herself. A 
few years later this ancestress of the present royal family retired to a 
convent, where she bewailed her sins so conspicuously that many 
doubted the reality of her repentance. Ethelred, surnamed the 
Unready, was fond of pleasure, idle, and careless of his subjects’ 
interests. His reign, which lasted thirty-eight years, was one of the 
most unfortunate in the annals of this country. The Danes com- 
pletely overran England, and London only remained uncaptured. 

The reign of Ethelred’s son, Edmund Ironside, only lasted seven 
months. It was a mere struggle for existence. He fought five 
battles, and at one time it seemed as though by his courage and 
energy he would have retrieved the fortunes of England. But in the 
fatal battle of Assington almost the whole of the West Saxon nobility 
fell, and Edmund was compelled to yield. He only survived his 
submission one month, It should be mentioned that his legitimacy 
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was doubtful—the only flaw, so far as I know, in the Saxon line 
of descent from Egbert to Victoria. 

From 1017 to 1042, Danish kings ruled over England. But in the 
last-named year, Edward was king, son of Ethelred the Unready, the 
elder of the two born to him by his second wife, Emma, daughter of 
Richard I. of Normandy. He was the half-brother of Hardacanute, 
the last of the Danish kings of England, son of Canute and Emma. 
We are not particularly concerned with Edward’s character, as none 
descended from him ever reigned in England. Still, his relationship 
to the ancestors of the present royal family, and the circumstance 
that his character seems to have been derived more directly from his 
Saxon than from his Norman parentage, renders it desirable briefly 
to note his qualities. He seems to have been a kind-hearted but 
feeble man, superstitious and simple. He was the first of our kings 
who touched for scrofula, but whether he was persuaded thereto by 
the ignorance of others or by his own conceit does not clearly appear. 
A century after his death Pope Alexander III. canonised him as 
Edward the Confessor, a circumstance which some will interpret in 
his favour and others differently. 

' Edward, son of Edmund, should have succeeded Hardacanute. 
But he was in exile, in Hungary, at the time of Hardacanute’s death. 
Edward the Outlaw died before Edward the Confessor, in 1065. 
The last surviving male of the race of Cerdic was now Edgar the 
Atheling. But he was considered unworthy to succeed to the throne. 
He was made Earl of Oxford; and, as everyone knows, Harold the 
Unfortunate, son of Godwin, and in no way related by blood to the 
Saxon royal family, became king of England. 

Edgar, though always described as of mean abilities, seems yet 
to have shown considerable energy in Scotland. Malcolm Canmore, 
King of Scotland, married Edgar’s eldest sister Margaret. Malcolm 
and his eldest son Edward were killed in battle in 1093; Margaret 
died three days later. Thereafter Edgar took charge of his sister’s 
children. He first removed them to England. Donald Bane 
(Malcolm’s brother) was defeated by Duncan, a natural son of 
Malcolm Canmore, but regained the throne in 1095. Two years 
later, however, Edgar drove Donald Bane from the throne of Scot- 
land and placed thereon his nephew Edgar. 

Here we enter on Scottish history, and as our examination of the 
Norman blood royal ended with its first appearance in purely English 
history, so our inquiry into Saxon blood royal may, for the present, 
conveniently end with its first appearance in Scottish history as 
ordinarily studied. THOMAS FOSTER. 





VOICES THAT ARE STILL. 


T is an old tradition, of the existence of which exceedingly few 
people are aware, that on the night of the second Saturday in 
the first month of the last Session of every Parliament, honourable 
members who at some time since the Parliament was first summoned 
have gone over to the majority, once more assemble in the familiar 
chamber, and, for a brief space, conduct the affairs of the nation. 
One reason why this curious fact is so little known is, of course, due 
to the uncertainty which usually hangs about the precise day of the 
meeting. Would-be observers never, or hardly ever, are assured of 
the date when the meeting must of necessity take place. The rarer 
intelligence of honourable members qualified to take part in the 
business of a shadowy House is not to be baffled by exigencies of 
political life or the uncertainty of mortals. They met at the proper 
hour, on the precise day, in February 1873, though at that time 
nothing was further from Mr. Gladstone’s thoughts than the issue of 
the manifesto with which he electrified the nation in January 1874. 
It is only under a Conservative minister, assured of the support of 
a disciplined majority, and so scrupulous of meddling with the 
constitution that he will not take upon himself to hasten the operation 
of the Septennial Act, that one might with any certainty hope to be 
present at this interesting gathering. How I got there, or where I 
sat, are details unworthy of notice in an historical record. Suffice it 
that, as certainly as the House met, I was there, that I saw again the 
well-remembered faces, and heard the familiar voices that have long 
been still. 

Under the peculiar circumstances attending the gathering, it is 
the custom for the Speaker to take the chair at midnight. I 
arrived ten minutes before the hour, at which time the House was 
lighted up, and some score of members were already seated. In 
various parts of the chamber I saw Mr. Charles Gilpin, Lord George 
Manners, Mr. John Laird, Mr. E. S. Davenport, Mr. Thomas 
Mitchell, Mr. Robert Reid, Lord Augustus Hervey, Colonel 
Maitland Wilson, Mr. H. M. Feilden, Mr. John Vance, Mr. Charles 
Turner, Mr. Dingwall Fordyce, Mr. J. P. Cobbold, Mr. R: Shaw, 
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Mr. W. R. Callender, Viscount Galway, Mr. W. N. Hodgson, Mr. 
F. Walpole, Colonel Egerton Leigh, Sir Percy Burrell, Sir John 
Esmonde, Sir R. G. Booth, Mr. J. M. Cobbett, Mr. C. E. Cawley, 
Mr. W. O. Callaghan, Sir H. C. Pelly, Mr. John O’Keefe, Mr. John 
Chapman, Sir W. Stirling-Maxwell, Mr. Richard Bright, Mr. A. C. 
Sherriff, Mr. James Sharman Crawford, Sir Francis Goldsmid, Mr. 
Russell Gurney, Mr. P. Wykeham Martin, Mr. Bolckow, Mr. Ellis 
Eyton, Sir F. M. Williams, Mr. John Dunbar, Mr. Richard Smyth, 
Mr. E. C. Yorke, Colonel Duff, Mr. Isaac Fletcher, Mr. Charles 
Howard, Mr. Alexander Whitelaw, and Mr. W. Wilson. 

Quite a buzz of conversation rose and filled the air. Amid the 
medley one just caught the notion that Mr. Charles Turner was chaffing 
Mr. Laird about the slackness of the ethereal shipping trade, and was 
deploring the fact that against the viewless navies of the air the 
Alabama had not the ghost of a chance. I noticed, too, that whilst 
honourable members, of whatever politics, mingled in friendly converse 
and hearty congratulation on this fresh meeting, they seemed to shrink 
from close companionship with Mr. Wykeham Martin. They had all 
died in their beds while undergoing due medical treatment, and it 
seemed that they were not disposed to forgive a man who had ob- 
structed the course of public business by dying almost on the floor 
of the House. It was an unworthy prejudice, an altogether unjust 
aspersion, and I was glad to notice that Mr. Martin appeared totally 
unconscious of it. He was looking over the cards stuck in the back 
of the seats, and seemed quite disappointed that he did not find Dr. 
Brady’s. 

The ministerial bench was at this time empty. Presently, Mr. 
Ward Hunt rolled in, and, after a cursory glance along the bench, 
seated himself a little below the place usually occupied by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

“IT thought Northcote would be here by now,” he said to Lord 
George Manners, who leaned over the bench with friendly salutation. 
“I didn’t think he’d face another session. But I suppose he has 
plucked up a bit now with Parnell in the United States. Still, I'll 
leave his place unoccupied.” And the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
throwing his left arm over the back of the bench, incontinently went 
to sleep. 

Sir Percy Herbert coming in a few minutes later, and not feeling 
equal to the exertion of striding across the bulky figure of the right 
hon. gentleman, passed round the other side of the table behind the 
Speaker’s chair, and so reached the modest position he held in 
the flesh for too short a time. 
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“ Dizzy’s government can’t very well spare salt of that kind,” I 
heard Mr. Ronayne say, looking across to where the gallant soldier 
and simple gentleman sat reading a report from the ordnance 
committee. 

Mr. Ronayne had just come in with his hand on the shoulder of 
John Martin, to whom he was telling the story of the forged letter 
in the Zimes, in which Mr. John George McCarthy was made to 
announce his retirement from public life, and his bitter regret that his 
patriotic endeavours on behalf of “ unreclaimed slob” should have 
proved unavailing. 

“ T think I can see John George’s face as he read that letter,” 
said Ronayne, his sturdy figure shaking with laughter. 

* Who do you think did it?” John Martin asked. 

“ Well, if I were now in the kabit of writing to the Zimes, John 
George would have no doubt on the question. I believe that, as 
it is, he is now endeavouring to obtain a few specimens of the 
handwriting of our young friend Richard Power. Ah, Sir John, 
how do you like this weather, and what do you think of your 
son turning up in the House of Commons in a flaming cloak, a 
gold chain, velvet shorts, and black silk stockings? The gold 
chain was all very well—‘still in chains,’ you know—but I don’t 
think nature intended Edmund Dwyer to sport black silk stock- 
ings.” 

“Ah! go away now, Ronayne,” said Sir John, “I see there’s 
no measure of dryness or rarification of atmosphere sufficient to 
dry up your funnnig.” 

A short man with grey hair and deeply furrowed brow brushed 
past them as they stood at the bar, and with long strides passed 
up the floor, seating himself on the second bench behind that anxiously 
reserved for some of the leaders of the Opposition. 

“ There goes Whalley,” said Mr. Ronayne. “ He has never been 
the same man since he discovered that the Claimant was really a 
Jesuit father, and that the whole thing was a plot designed as a 
gigantic advertisement preparatory to the issue of a prospectus for 
the establishment of a new Jesuit College that should be to the south 
of England what Stonyhurst has been to the north. It would have 
answered too, only the stupid Jesuit overdid his part, and translated 
Laus Deo as ‘The laws of God for ever.’ People who cannot see a 
joke naturally thought that, if that was a specimen of the scholarship 
of Jesuit colleges, one would suffice for the needs of the nation. 
Still Whalley is not to be comforted, for he did believe in the 
Claimant.” 
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Sir John Scourfield entered, smiling softly to himself, and tightly 
holding his elbows with cither hand in the endeavour to retain 
the point of an anecdote which he had just remembered, and which 
he intended to introduce @ /rofos of the first subject debated at 
the sitting, whatever it might be. Behind him came Tom Connolly, 
walking a little slowly with the aid of a stick. As he passed the 
group of Home Rulers, he winked gravely at Mr. Ronayne, and 
evidently would have liked to stop and crack a joke with his light- 
hearted compatriot. But he felt that the eye of Lord Augustus 
Hervey was upon him, and it ill-beseemed him, the champion of 
pure Protestantism and high Conservatism, to stand at the bar of 
the House chatting with the head or tail of a disreputable party that 
went to mass, voted against the best of governments, and talked 
about having a parliament of their own on College Green. 

“ Begorra,” said Tom Connolly, reflectively twirling his stick, “I 
should like to be there myself.” 

And he walked on to his seat behind the Treasury bench, where 
he presently revived under the recollection that he might take an 
early opportunity of stirring up his compatriots on the other side by 
saying something nasty about the priests. 

Mr. Horsman had just entered, and with nose in the air was sur- 
veying the House with a countenance in which curiosity struggled 
with a natural assumption of superiority. His glance was directed 
in the first place towards the front Opposition bench, and rested upon 
a particular seat, looking if perchance he might behold there a peace- 
ful white head shading an ingenuous pinkish face. 

“No,” he said to himself softly, “as a' poet of the Wineteenth 
Century somewhere hath it— 

Ife cometh not, she said; 
I am aweary, weary, 
For Bob Lowe is not dead.” 

“ Things would not be like this if old Pam were alive—eh?” 
said a voice striking just a few inches below Mr. Horsman’s ear. 

Turning quickly round at the interruption, the right hon. gentle- 
man beheld at his left side a little man with a red face. Both hands 
were in his trouser-pockets, with the exception of the little finger of 
either, which remained outside, carefully disposed over the seam of 
his check trousers. He was standing on tip-toe, the better to convey 
with due secrecy this remark to the ear of the right hon. gentleman, 
and was waiting a reply with evident anxiety. 

“ Oh, you're here, Stacpoole ?” said Mr. Horsman, instinctively 
throwing back his head and sniffing the higher air. “I always 
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thought, unless you took more care of yourself and bestowed less 
upon the affairs of the country, you would not be long coming,” 
and he strode off, leaving Captain Stacpoole deeply pondering what 
he would have said supposing he had answered the question. 

The Captain’s thoughts worked slowly, and whilst he was still 
pondering there entered with slow leaden steps an old man, whose 
height, never commanding, was lessened by his bent back. 

“A pretty full House, eh, Mr. Roebuck?” said the gallant and 
friendly captain, who knew everybody, and whose genuine geniality 
of temper and kindness of disposition were not to be soured even by 
contact of the most acrid things. 

“ D’ye think so?” said the old man, turning upon him with a 
slight snarl. “I have seen it much fuller when it was known that I 
was going to speak. The House of Commons, the Conservatives 
particularly, know an honest man when they see him ;* and though I 
have not always been able to agree with them—I may say I have had 
several disagreements with people during my life—I am glad to 
recognise their perception.” 

“Ah!” said the Captain, with hands still in his pockets and 
hat thrust on the back of his head, whilst a look full of thought 
mantled over his countenance, “things would have been different 
if Pam had been alive, eh ?” 

“ What things ?” said the old man, with a more pronounced snarl, 
turning quickly round on the hon. and gallant gentleman. 

“Why, I mean these foreign affairs, don’t ye know? ‘These 
attacks of the Afghans on Isandula, the Basuto fellows, and—and——” 
said the gallant Captain, feeling he was in a fog, but adroitly seeing 
his way out—“Gladstone’s private post-cards to the Emperor of 
Russia.” 

“Gladstone,” said Mr. Roebuck, setting his teeth and striking 
his stick upon the floor, “is the sort of man I abhor. I ama 
patriot myself, and have been so all my life. What isa patriot? A 
lover of his country. What is country? Is it, as Mr. Cowen 
admirably put it at Newcastle the other day, so many square roods 
of land? No. A country is an aggregate of population. Popula- 
tion is made up of units. Of these millions of units each individual 
knows best his own desires and aptitudes and possibilities of useful- 
ness. Let him cultivate these, and he will do his duty to himself 
and through himself to his country. If every man did this, and did 
it successfully, it is clear that each unit of population would be happy 
and prosperous, and the country as a whole would be an aggregation 
of happiness and prosperity. That is my view of patriotism, and I 
have done my best to carry it out.” 
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“You have, you have,” murmured the Captain compassionately, 
without the remotest idea what the hon. and learned gentleman was 
talking about. 

“Through good report and evil report I have never raised my 
voice in public in favour of any man more worthy than the Emperor 
of Austria, and have denounced every job of the last fifty years, with 
the exception of one for the establishment of a questionable packet- 
service at an impossible port. I have been made the target for barbed 
shafts and envenomed abuse, but I have had my reward. I was, before 
I left the other world, dubbed Right Hon. by a man whom for years I 
have opposed, and for whese character I have expressed, what at 
least I honestly felt, a profound contempt. Mr. Disraeli, who once 
said, in words graven on my memory, that I reminded him of the 
tyrant of a twopenny theatre, made me privy councillor, and the 
Daily Telegraph wept over my tomb. ‘These have been some con- 
solations for a life not always happy. But the nettle that stung me 
most sorely, and the blade that cut me most deeply, was the spectacle 
of the daily life of this man Gladstone. If he had ever done any- 
thing mean, if he had ever fallen from his high estate, if he had ever 
lowered his lofty aims, I would have tempered my always deathless 
hatred of him. What business has a man to stalk through public 
life dwarfing in the eyes of posterity pigmies and patriots like me and 
Disraeli? I have quarrelled with many men . 

“ All men,” said the Captain, at last seeing light. 

“But the bitterness with which I have attacked them has been 
momentary, and if recurrent has been due rather to accident and 
spleen. Gladstone has never condescended to attack me in person. 
When the empire shook from end to end, and all the busy world 
stayed its progress at the news that I was dead, I know how 
he spoke of me at Perth. I know, andI hate him the more for 
it. Disraeli has given me stab for stab and kick for kick. That 
genteel imitator of me and Disraeli, who sits over there ” (pointing his 
stick at Mr. Horsman, as if he were a wax figure), “has done his 
worst. Lowe has turned upon me and made the House laugh at me. 
These men I hate because—because——” 

“It is your nature to,” said the Captain, a line from a verse 
learnt in a far-off nursery happily coming to his mind at the moment 
when Mr. Roebuck, choking with ill-suppressed passion, faltered for 
a word. 

“Because I hate them. They have been more prosperous than 
I. Even Horsman had more friends—even Horsman, poor, weak, 
tin-kettle satirist as he was, had more friends than I. But this Glad- 
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stone, who goes on his way with his head in the clouds and his foot 
scornfully trampling down the husks amid which we root for our 
political living, he is the one man from whom my soul revolts. He 
has done me the unforgivable injury of placing his life and strong 
purpose and noble achievement against my career of reckless invec- 
tive, bitter personality, and profanation of the name of patriot.” 

“Yes,” said the Captain, “and he never would agree to my 
motion for the establishment of a royal residence in Ireland.” 

But Mr. Roebuck did not hear him, as indeed he probably had 
been unconscious of the gallant captain’s presence since he had 
accidentally started him on this outburst. He had spoken with 
great animation, marking his more passionate periods with rigidly 
outstretched finger. But in this concluding sentence his voice had 
sunk to a strange and unusual pathos, and with weary walk he crept 
up the floor, making for the corner seat below the gangway. Laying 
his stick down at the back of the seat, he sat down. With chin sunk 
on his breast, and eyes dimmed with faded energy, he seemed to 
sleep. From this condition he was happily and effectively roused by 
the irrepressible Mr. Ronayne, who had been wandering about 
making little jokes appropriate to individual circumstances. Leaning 
over the back of Mr. Roebuck’s seat he whispered in his ear,— 

“ Dillwyn’s coming !” 

In an instant the old fires were re-lighted ; the head was up- 
raised. 

“T wish he would. I would with great gratification for this occa- 
sion only give him up the seat.” 

“ Tear'em’s all right now,” Mr. Ronayne said, returning to the 
little group of Irish members clustered round the chair of the Ser- 
jeant-at-Arms. “I threw him Dillwyn, and though it is a dry bone, 
he is mumbling it as Lady Di Beauclerk’s jackal might mumble the 
Major if she found him studying Lempritre in Windsor Forest. 
Hallo ! here’s Butt ; he can tell us how he left Biggar.” 

“With the greatest pleasure in the world,” Mr. Butt answered, 
swinging his glasses to and fro between his right thumb and finger, 
and smiling genially. “But I had rather pass a night with Biggar 
than an hour with Parnell. Biggar’s not a bad fellow, and his 
assumption of the airs of the statesman are really comical. His 
imitation of a severely sarcastic style is delightful. His model of 
parliamentary eloquence is Sir William Harcourt ; and sometimes, 
when I have seen him with determinate, gravely ironical air accusing 
the Government of all sorts of obscure crimes, he has reminded me 
of a monkey in the clothes of my good friend Harcourt. But Biggar 
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is an honest man. He means well, and really thinks he serves the 
cause of Ireland, never for one moment suspecting his own grotesque- 
ness or his tendency to bring the cause he advocates into disfavour and 
ridicule. Parnell is a fish of quite another breed, and I use the word 
fish designedly, for the essential failing on the part of Parnell, 
regarded as a public man, is his lack of blood. He began 
honestly, and is honest yet to this extent, that he believes his way of 
saving Ireland is the only possible one. But he has been bitten by 
the fatal poison of ambition. He wants to revive in these days the 
glories of O’Connell, a man with whom he is comparable only in 
respect of his attitude of hostility to the English Government. 
O’Connell was an Irishman with a robustness of mind and a power 
of concentrated energy which many of us lack. Parnell has a fatal 
cross of the Yankee in his blood. He suits the discontented element 
in Ireland, because he is the man who will go farthest in the way of 
bearding the British lion in his den. If anyone will go farther still in 
that direction he will displace Parnell, who has no hold on the affec- 
tion of the people. The mob shout for him, but they do not love 
him, as at one time they loved the very ground on which O’Connell 
walked. Parnell is too straight-ruled and too strait-laced for 
Ireland. Beyond a cold sneer at an adversary, or some finely-drawn 
irony, he was never known to make anything like a joke. Mark my 
words—a man who always goes about with his coat brushed, his shoes 
tied, his collar straight, his hair carefully brushed, and who is incapable 
of joking with the driver of a jaunting-car, is not the man to gain 
permanent hold on the affections of the people of Ireland.” 

“ There may be something in your remarks about hair-brushing 
and coat-brushing,” said Sir Colman O’Loghlan, joining the group 
in time to hear this last declaration of Mr. Butt’s, the truth of 
which had been rapped home by much wagging of the forefinger, 
“ but I don’t hold with you on the subject of joking. Now, I never 
made a joke in my life—at least, not in public—and you see I was 
Judge-Advocate-General in the great Gladstone administration of 
1868.” 

“ Yes, that was the joke,” said Mr. Ronayne. 

“]T think a good deal of time is wasted in joking ; and much 
physical energy that might be better employed is distributed in 
cachinnation. Look at the Scotch, now. They are not always 
tumbling and laughing, and yet their imports and exports are greater 
than ours, and the sun never sets on any portion of the world 
where they are not making money.” 

“ IT am not much given to making jokes myself,” said McCarthy 
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Downing, ‘and I have spent hours in trying to convince Shaw 
that his habit of taking what is called a humorous view of things 
will be the ruin of him. If I had lived to reach his years, I should 
have begun to abjure the society of such fellows as Richard Power, 
a harum-scarum fellow who I don’t believe ever read those Con- 
siderations on the Land Laws I lent him in MS., and which he 
always told me had been borrowed from him by an eminent person- 
age whose name he was not at liberty to disclose. I believe he used 
the MS. for spill papers ; anyhow, I never got it back. Shaw should 
avoid such company as that, and associate more with the sober men 
of the party, like John, George McCarthy, Synan, and Eugene 
Collins—a man of very profound thought, who has not received that 
attention from the House of Commons which is his due. Still, I 
don’t go as far as Sir Colman. A joke now and then, and especially 
after dinner, and if its meaning is not quite clear, so that people 
may be usefully employed in searching out the point, may have its 
use. If any of you care to borrow the file of the Skibbereen Eagle 
which I keep in my house, you would often find ‘laughter,’ and 
‘loud laughter,’ interspersed throughout my addresses to the com- 
missioners. ‘There’s one I remember. [I'll tell it you, if I can think 
of it. It had something to do with drainage and a pig. Pat 
Mulligan had written a letter—or got some one to write one for 
him—to the clerk of the Skibbereen commissioners, and this was 
brought before the meeting when I was in the chair. I forget 
at the moment whether the pig——” 

“ Mr. Spee-karr!” 

A hollow voice pronouncing this dissyllable issued through the 
doors of the House, now flung wide open. The group at the bar 
was broken np, the recollection of Mr. McCarthy’s joke being fatally 
interrupted, and, as Mr. Ronayne said to Mr. Richard Smyth, “We 
shall never know whether it was the pig that got into the drainage or 
the drainage that got into the pig.” Conversation in other parts 
of the House was stilled. Mr.’Ward Hunt woke up and looked 
sleepily around. Members sat at attention. 

Presently there strode into the House a little withered man with im- 
material legs pluckily bearing on his shoulder the burden of the mace. 
It was not difficult to recognise Lord Charles Russell, but to the one 
pair of mortal eyes privileged to look on this weird scene there was no 
tangible sign of the presence of aSpeaker. Following close behind the 
Serjeant-at-Arms there certainly was a fragmentary something, seen 
for a moment and then vanishing. A waving of a black gown, a 
twinkling of silver shoe-buckles, a glimpse of a ghostly wig, and an 
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indefinable sense of movement—this was all that mortal eye* could 
see. ‘To the gaze of the immortals sitting about it was evident 
that more was visible. All stood up as the unmistakable Serjeant- 
at-Arms preceded the nebulous figure, and bowed low as he 
passed up the floor. Lord Charles Russell laid the mace upon 
the table, and retiring backward with a graceful ease, scarcely ex- 
celled by Captain Gosset, and calculated to make General Sir William 
Knollys, K.C.B., resign Black Rod in despair, filled—or, to be more 
precise, occupied—his proper seat below the bar. 

In the same way that mortal sense recognised a Something in the 
chair of the Speaker, so three figures seemed to sit at the clerk’s table. 
I noted the papers being turned over by invisible hands, and had 
the same strange sense of a fresence in the several chairs. Presently 
I could see a three-cornered hat held in an intangible hand at the 
end of an invisible arm, and knew by the motion of the hat that the 
House was being counted with the view of ascertaining that a quorum 
was present. 

“ Forty,” said a hollow voice in the neighbourhood of the chair. 
Then after a pause the same voice called out— 

“Order! Order! Notices of Motion.” 

Thereupon, Mr. Ward Hunt, now thoroughly awake, rose, and, 
advancing to the table, gave notice that he should move, as an 
amendment to a resolution placed on the paper by Mr. Horsman, to 
leave out all words after “that,” and add these words: “ This House, 
whilst fully sensible of the responsibilities attaching to a policy of per- 
petual meddling in every part of the world, occasioning disturbances 
which entail expense, and consequently lead to increased estimates, 
views with satisfaction the appropriate action of the Prime Minister 
in calling the right hon. gentleman the member for Westminster (Mr. 
W. H. Smith), to the supreme command of a paper fleet.” 

Mr. Roebuck said he would be the last person to interfere with 
freedom of speech or with an unlimited choice of strong language. 
But he thought there was something invidious in the selection of the 
terms of the amendment just read by the right hon. gentleman who, 
when in another place, had been the first minister in charge of a 
phantom fleet, and he begged to ask the Speaker whether it was 
quite parliamentary to describe what was better known as a spirited 
foreign policy in the phrase embodied in the amendment just read ? 

There was a movement on the part of the silver shoe-buckles at 
the buffet before the Speaker’s chair, whence I drew the conclusion 
that the right hon. gentleman was about to rise to answer this question. 
But before his voice was heard, Mr. Ward Hunt, interposing, ex- 
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plained that the words objected to were extracted from a speech of 
the noble lord now at the head of Her Majesty’s Government. They 
were delivered in the course of an address delivered to his constitu- 
ents in Bucks, when, as Mr. Disraeli, he represented that county in 
Parliament. Lord Palmerston was at that time in power (“ Hear, 
hear!” from Capt. Stacpoole), and was making things warm all 
round, and Mr. Disraeli, who was then in Opposition, took an oppor- 
tunity of offering the remark quoted for the consideration of his 
constituents. 

“For the information of the right hon. gentleman the member 
for Sheffield, and of the House, I will,” Mr. Ward Hunt continued, 
“if I am not out of order, read the next sentence following upon 
that which has aroused his attention. ‘I am told that this is a 
very spirited policy,’ Mr. Disraeli said on this occasion, ‘ that there 
is nothing like making the influence of England felt, and that there 
is nothing of which an Englishman should be more proud than the 
feeling that he is, like a Roman, a citizen in every part of the world.’ 
The whole of the speech is, I may say, worthy the attention of 
honourable members at the present juncture, and if I might be per- 
mitted, I would———” (“ Order! order !”) 

“The right hon. gentleman is now going beyond the limits of 
explanation on a point of order. Mr. Whalley!” 

In obedience to this call from the chair Mr. Whalley rose, first 
thrice mysteriously tapping with his knuckles the back of the bench 
before him. 

The hon, gentleman’s notice of motion proved a very long one, 
and gave rise toa scene of some animation. As far as might be 
gathered from hearing the motion read over only once, it called upon 
the House of Commons to express the opinion that the true source 
of the remarkable reduction of the revenue was to be found in the 
machinations of persons to whom Mr. Whalley distantly alluded as 
“ members of a certain religious order.” These persons, it appeared, 
had for many years been laying a train of elaborate machinery, which 
was only now fully coming into operation, and the result of which 
was seen in the mysterious falling off in the revenue. ' 

This is a brief and imperfect summary of the motion, which con- 
cluded by calling upon the House to sanction the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act, “so that these malefactors might, if necessary, 
be seized in their beds.” But I cannot pretend even to give a 
bare outline of the parenthetical remarks by which the reading 
of the notice was prolonged. Successive calls to order led to a con- 
stant movement of the silver shoe-buckles, immediately followed by 
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the sound of the hollow voice issuing from the chair, and, with 
increasing asperity, threatening the hon. member for Peterborough 
with untold pains and penalties. 

It was at a moment when the House was in a hubbub of excite- 
ment, Mr. Whalley’s words having been “taken down” in several 
editions, and Mr. Ward Hunt and Mr. Horsman having had a long 
wrangle as to the meaning of the new rule passed last session for the 
better maintenance of order, that a strange and startling incident 
happened. The Speaker had taken the chair at a few minutes after 
midnight. ‘The preliminaries and the incidents connected with the 
ministerial notice had brought the proceedings up to about twenty 
minutes past twelve. Then Mr. Whalley had arisen, and in the 
course of a wrangle which followed I heard, with surprise at the 
rapid advance of time, the chiming of Big Ben announcing the 
morning hour. At this moment Mr. Whalley chanced to be sitting 
down with a look of patient resignation on his face. The Speaker, 
I gathered from the change in the position of the silver buckles, was 
on his feet. So was Mr. Ward Hunt; so was Mr. Horsman; so was 
Sir John Scourfield, in the very middle of an anecdote ; so was Tom 
Connolly, red in the face with shouting; so was Sir Colman 
O’Loghlan, placidly making a long and argumentative speech to 
which no one was listening ; and so, close by him on the front bench 
below the gangway, with left hand leaning on the trusty stick, and 
right hand with outstretched forefinger pointing at Mr. Ward Hunt 
was Mr. Roebuck. 

Eight chimes; then came the loud boom of one o’clock. Instantly, 
whilst jaws were moving, hands were lifted, and the chamber full of 
sound, the whole thing vanished, swiftly and finally, like the move- 
ment of a picture cast on a sheet by a magic lantern. The gas, 
which had been burning brightly through the glass ceiling of the House, 
was shut off, and in blackest darkness, and not without some little 
trepidation, the one Hon. member representing a mundane con- 
stituency who had looked down on this strange meeting of the 
House of Commons, felt his way out into the freshness of the winter 
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THE “EDINBURGH REVIEW” 
AND ITS CONTRIBUTORS. 


HE recently published correspondence of Mr. Macvey Napier 
adds another chapter to the history of a publication in which 
all Englishmen take interest and pride, the Edinburgh Review. 

Perhaps some of the letters in this correspondence ought to have 
been reserved for publication ten or fifteen years hence, when the 
persons whom they concern can no longer be hurt by reading 
criticisms which Jeffrey and Macaulay would bite their fingers off 
to see in print. I refer, of course, particularly to the notes about 
Mr. Carlyle’s early contributions to the Zdinburgh Review, and to the 
allusions to Professor Wilson. Perhaps some of Mr. Carlyle’s 
contributions to the Lidinburgh Review were crude in comparison 
with the powerful and picturesque works by which he has since 
enshrined his name high on the noblest of all rolls of British 
worthies, the roll of English authors. Perhaps some of these letters 
of Mr. Napier’s ought not to have been printed at all. That is the 
case particularly with the letters in that triangular duel between 
Brougham, Napier, and Macaulay. 

But the book itself, take it all in all, is one which I should have 
been sorry to lose, for without it we should have been left, practi- 
cally, without a history of the old buff-and-blue after it passed out 
of the hands of the Editor who, with Sydney Smith, Francis Horner, 
and Brougham, made it the power in literature and politics that it 
was during the first forty years of the century. And the loss of these 
letters would have left a blank in the history of our periodical 
literature, a serious blank ; for the second period of the Zainburgh 
Review, the period covered by Mr. Napier’s editorship, is, if less 
interesting than the first, hardly less brilliant. It was the period of 
Brougham and Macaulay’s most popular contributions, of Sir James 
Stephen’s, of Henry Rogers’s, of George Henry Lewes’s, and of 
Carlyle’s; and in this correspondence of Mr. Napier’s we have the 
secret history of most of the articles that appeared in the Edinburgh 
Review from the day when Jeffrey installed the Editor of the 
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Encyclopedia Britannica in the chair which he had filled with so 
much distinction from 1803 to 1829, told the printer to send his 
devils to Mr. Napier for the tail of the number, and, in the last 
agonies of an expiring editor, invented a pretty little fable to explain 
his retirement from a position which he thought inconsistent with 
the position of Dean of the Faculty. It was impossible, of course, 
to explain the real reason, and Jeffrey suggested that it should be 
given out that his health absolutely required his retreat from the 
severe duties of the editorship, that he was bent upon dying at his 
post, and would infallibly have perished at midnight over a proof- 
sheet, had not his friends forcibly pushed him into a post-chaise and 
sent him off screaming violently for the printer. 

This was in the summer of 1829, and Jeffrey retired with the 
laurels of five-and-twenty years’ hard and continuous work, for he was 
sole editor of. the Edinburgh Review from 1803 till his appointment 
as Dean of the Faculty; and with the exception of the numbers 
which appeared during his short visit to America in search of a wife, 
I do not believe that a line was printed in the Zadinburgh Review 
that had not passed through his hands, and not an article that did 
not bear the marks of his “exterminating pen.” The constant and 
unremitting care, the laborious conscientiousness that distinguished 
Jeffrey in the chair of the Zdinburgh Review, distinguished his 
successor in an equal degree. Mr. Napier conducted the Review 
from 1829 till 1847, and in this correspondence of his with the chief 
contributors to the Review we have in a fresh and interesting form 
the secret history of almost all Macaulay’s articles, of their 
inception, of their preparation, of the way in which they were 
written and re-written, corrected in proof, revised by the Editor, 
and the secret history of “most of Brougham’s and Sir James 
Stephen’s. 

Perhaps we ought to be content with the articles themselves 
without troubling ourselves about the way in which they were 
written—how, when, and where; why they took the form they did, 
and what the writers thought of their own work ; but the interest 
which attaches to the Edinburgh Review—to its origin and growth— 
must attach to the articles by which it was carried everywhere and 
made the national institution that it is. 

The LZainburgh Review in its origin was not intended to be a 
political organ at all. All, or almost all, its founders were Whigs. 
But that was a mere coincidence. They were none of them poli- 
ticians in the strict sense of the word; and with the possible 
exception of Brougham, I doubt if any of the group who met in 
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Jeffrey’s rooms in 1802 to chat over Sydney Smith’s project were 
thinking of politics as an avenue to any of the prizes of life. 
Brougham was reading for the Bar. Jeffrey was thinking of trying his 
fortunes in India. Sydney Smith, fresh from his curacy on Salisbury 
Plain, was, I suppose, hardly dreaming of anything but a pleasant 
parsonage upon the Wiltshire Downs or in the Vale of Gloucester. 
It was Brougham who wrote the first political article in the Zdin- 
burgh Review, and Brougham, with his passion for politics, dipped 
the Review a good deal deeper in Whiggery than Jefirey thought 
desirable in the interest of the publication itself. It is doubtful, 
indeed, if the Quarterly Review would have been started at all if 
it had not been for Brougham’s articles in the Zdinburgh, and 
particularly for that article on Don Pedro Cevallos which appeared 
in October 1805. It was this article which first thoroughly roused 
the ire of Sir Walter Scott and of the Scottish Tories. All the 
political allusions of the Review had till then been ignored, but this 
led to an explosion. The Zdinburgh Review was kicked out of 
many houses—literally kicked out—and the eziew from that time 
forth became the recognised organ of the Whigs. 

There has been a deal of discussion as to the authorship of this 
article upon Don Pedro Cevallos. Lord Brougham printed it in 
his collection of contributions to the Zdinburgh Review, and it was 
so generally believed at the time to be his, that Byron in his “ English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” a splendid advertisement for the Review, 
has a stinging allusion to “the blundering Brougham ” as the author 
of the article. But it is said now to have been a joint production. It 
was partly Brougham’s and partly Jefirey’s. The idea was Brougham’s ; 
the first two paragraphs were Brougham’s, and the notable passage 
upon the way in which Napoleon directed his military combinations 
and made attacks was Brougham’s. But Jeffrey claimed the last 
pages as his own. They were added to Brougham’s MSS. by Jeffrey, 
and Brougham, in appropriating them, according to Lord Cockburn, 
appropriated a piece of writing which was, in energy and eloquence, 
far above anything that he ever wrote with his own pen. Carlyle’s 
article on Burns in his Essays is another instance of the same 
kind. It is so unlike Carlyle’s usual style that Jeffrey was once 
asked to explain why it was so. ‘Because I altered it,” said 
Jeffrey. And that is what Jeffrey did with most of the contributions 
that passed through his hands. He cut and slashed them about 
almost as mercilessly as Gifford did those which were sent to him 
for the Quarterly Review, often writing in page upon page, and 
frequently changing the whole tone and colour of an article. This 
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was Jeffrey's forte as an editor. He thought these alterations im- 
provements, that they lightened up an article, and gave vivacity to 
the review. But as Jeffrey kept all his correspondence with the 
early contributors to the Review in his own pigeon-holes, we have 
only his side of the story. The writers themselves, I suspect, often 
gnashed their teeth with vexation to find how they were “ translated” 
—in the Shakespearian sense. 

This article of Brougham’s or Jeffrey’s upon Don Cevallos 
committed the Zdinburgh Review to the policy of the Whigs, and 
the Review once committed there was no turning back, and no 
attempt at turning back. Such a dash into politics must have brought 
a hornet’s nest about Jeffrey’s ears, and it probably lowered the 
circulation of the Review, especially north of the Tweed. But the 
keen partisan spirit which brought a storm round the head of 
Jeffrey in Edinburgh made him and Brougham the idols of Holland 
House, of Brooks’s, and of all the Whig circles of the metropolis. 

It is a matter of trifling importance what part the Zdinburgh or 
the Quarterly Review takes in the political controversies of to-day. 
The newspapers have superseded the Reviews, and a discussion is 
often over and done with before the lucubrations of a quarterly 
reviewer see the light, prompt as he may be. “ Rigby is a consider- 
able man,” says Taper, speaking of a famous reviewer, in one of his 
conversations with Tadpole, in “Coningsby.” ‘If you want a slash- 
ing article———” “Pooh!” replies Mr. Tadpole. “He is quite gone 
by. He takes three months for his slashing articles. Give me the 
man who can write a leader. Rigby can’t write a leader.” And the 
men who can write leaders have long since superseded, in party 
politics, the men who wrote reviews. 

But this was not the case in the early days of the Zdinburgh and 
Quarterly Reviews. Time, then, moved more slowly. Events marched 
with a statelier tread. There was less independent thought. There 
was less talk. The Reviews were then what the newspapers are now, 
and people, instead of taking in their intelligence and their opinions 
with the milk in the morning, and digesting them over their coffee 
and rolls in the twenty minutes after breakfast, were content to wait 
from January till July and from July till October before they 
thought of making up their minds upon anything but the trifles of 
the day. 

Hence the importance of the Reviews in the first thirty or forty 
years of the century, and the sensation which the Zdinburgh Review 
produced in the world when it made its appearance with that article 
on Don Pedro Cevallos. 
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The Whigs were prompt to see the service that a publication of 
this kind might be to them, and they turned it to account with skill. 
It was a reputation in itself to be known as a contributor to the 
Edinburgh Review. All the Whig clubs were open to you at once. 
You were petted by Premiers. You were flattered by Countesses. 
You were asked to breakfast at Rogers’. You were invited to 
dinner at Holland House. You had only to ask and to have. If 
you had any wish to sit in the House of Commons, you had only to 
express the wish, and the doors of St. Stephen’s flew open to you at 
once. You might sit for Calne, or take your choice of half a dozen 
other boroughs which the Whigs had spared for the cultivation of 
rising men who were too poor to contest a manufacturing town. If 
in the House of Commons you showed the slightest aptitude for 
Parliamentary debate, you might lay your account for an appoint- 
ment in the next Ministry, perhaps for a seat in the Cabinet ; or if 
this were not in your line, for an appointment in India or the Colonies, 
a Commissionership in Bankruptcy, a Commissionership in Lunacy, or 
41,200 a year in some pleasant sinecure where you could still write 
slashing articles for the Review. 

Perhaps even without the aid of the Zadindurgh Review Brougham 
and Macaulay might have risen as high or almost as high as they 
did, for they were both men of splendid powers. But I do not 
think either of them would have risen as rapidly, or have found their 
path strewn with roses as they did when they entered the House 
of Commons, if they had not entered it with the frestige which 
their contributions to the Zdinburgh Review conferred upon them. 
Macaulay distinctly owed his seat for Calne to the interest which 
the Marquis of Lansdowne took in his articles in the Ldinburgh 
Review. These were the credentials with which he presented 
himself to the House of Commons, and but for these credentials I 
doubt whether three persons in St. Stephen’s would have recognised 
in Lord Lansdowne’s /rofégé anything, to use Charles Greville’s 
expression, but a common-looking man in black, or have noticed 
anything special about him except his queer-fitting gloves, his squat 
figure, and his shrill voice. Macaulay confesses as much in one of 
the letters in this volume of Mr. Napier’s. “ Before I went to India 
I had no prospect in the event of a change of Government except 
that of living by my pen, and seeing my sisters governesses. In 
India I was an exile. . . . Now I am free. Iam independent. I 
am in Parliament, as honourably seated as a man can be. My 
family is comfortably off. I have leisure for literature, yet I am not 
reduced to the necessity of writing for money.” 
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That was hardly the case with Brougham, for Brougham, unlike 
Macaulay, made his mark at the Bar long before he entered Parlia- 
ment, and his reputation as an Edinburgh Reviewer was a reputa- 
tion independent of his professional and Parliamentary success. 
Macaulay, it is said, never had more than one brief upon circuit— 
the defence of a prisoner for robbing a hen-roost—and his speech 
took the form of a single sentence. The House of Commons was 
the sphere for Macaulay, and Macaulay won his seat in the House 
of Commons by his contributions to the Zdinburgh Review. All 
his success was due to his timely introduction to St. Stephen’s; and 
it is only necessary to run one’s eye through the list of contributors 
to the Zdinburgh Review to see that several of them, who are now 
known by the conspicuous part which they took in public life, would 
never have been heard of at all, without the Zdinburgh Review, 
except by their writings. The Zdinburgh Review did the Whigs 
good service when the Whigs were in opposition, and the Whigs, 
when in office, knew how to recognise the service. 

It is curious to notice how many Edinburgh reviewers held seats in 
the House of Commons and on the Bench, and appointments in the 
public service. Brougham was keeper of the Great Seal. Macaulay 
was successively Secretary of the Board of Control, Legal Member 
of the Legislative Council of India, Paymaster of the Forces, and 
Secretary for War. Jeffrey was a Lord of Session. Sydney Smith 
was Dean of St. Paul’s. Sir James Mackintosh held the Secretaryship 
of the Board of Control, and one of the highest appointments that 
an Englishman could hold in India. Sir George Cornewall Lewis 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer. M’Culloch confesses in one of 
his notes to Mr. Napier that all his reputation in London was due to 
his contributions to the Zdinburgh Review, and his success, if it did 
not culminate in one of the great appointments of the State or in a 
professor's chair, as in the case of Malthus and Empson, led to a 
very snug appointment in the Stationery Office, with £1,200 a year 
and nothing to do but to sign cheques and regulate the use of lead 
pencils and red tape in the public offices. I do not add the case of 
Francis Horner, for although Horner, like Macaulay, owed his seat 
in the House of Commons to his contributions to the Edinburgh 
Review, he was cut off before he could redeem the promise of his 
youth, and win the laurels which were won by his colleagues, a 
Puisne Judgeship upon the English Bench, or a cushion in the 
Court of Session with Francis Jeffrey. 

It is this that makes the origin and growth of the Zdinburgh 
Review so interesting and piquant. 
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The Revue des deux Mondes boasts that it has supplied all the 
departments of the public service in France with men who have dis- 
tinguished themselves and shed lustre upon itself, and I do not know 
that the Zdinburgh Review is not entitled to make a similar boast, for 
independently of the men who trained themselves for the House of 
Commons and the public service by their contributions to the Zdin- 
burgh Review, almost all the chief men in the Liberal ranks from 
1802 to 1842 were in one way or another “ dipped in Jeffrey’s ink.” 
There is not another roll of contributors to any publication in 
Europe like the contributors to the Zdinburgh Review. It takes in 
almost every name that is distinguished in statesmanship, in 
eloquence and learning for a couple of generations. It includes a 
Prime Minister, Lord Russell ; a Lord Chancellor, Brougham ; a Lord 
Chief Justice, Lord Denman; two Chancellors of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Spring Rice and Sir G. C. Lewis; two or three Lords of the 
Session and Puisne Judges upon the English Bench; a Secretary of 
War, Macaulay ; a Secretary of State for the Colonies, Lord Lytton; 
metaphysicians like Sir William Hamilton; historians like Henry 
Hallam, Carlyle, and Napier; politicians like Charles Buller and 
John Arthur Roebuck ; political economists like John Stuart Mill and 
M’Culloch ; theologians like Henry Rogers and Dean Milman; 
almost all the poets who were invited to dinner with Apollo, Tom 
Campbell, Tom Moore, and Samuel Rogers; essayists like Sir James 
Stephen and Hazlitt; and it was only by an accident that Charles 
Dickens was not enrolled among the contributors with the greatest of 
his rivals and contemporaries, William Makepeace Thackeray. 

The Westminster Review shares two or three of these names 
with the Zainburgh—those of John Stuart Mill, Charles Buller, and 
John Arthur Roebuck. But the Westminster Review is distinctly 
associated with the fame of only one distinguished man of letters, 
the name of the man who found jurisprudence a chaos and left it a 
science—Jeremy Bentham. 

The Quarterly Review possesses a long and distinguished list of 
contributors—Sir Walter Scott, Canning, Southey, Gifford, John 
Gibson Lockhart, Gladstone, Croker, Frere; but the Zdinburgh 
Review, that Pallas Athene in her buff-and-blue, can show three 
brilliant and distinguished names, names of the first rank in every 
class of Literature, to every one that its rivals have to show. 

This pre-eminence of the Zdinburgh Review may be explained 
upon two grounds. It may have been due in part to the fact that 
the Edinburgh Review was the first publication of its kind; that it 
sprang into existence at an opportune moment, at a moment when 
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all the intellectual life of the nation was astir, when Scott was publish- 
ing his poems, when Wordsworth and Coleridge, upon the banks of 
Windermere, were preparing a revolution in the art of English poetry, 
when Byron was trying his wing for a higher flight than either Scott 
or Wordsworth, when the House of Commons rang with the elo- 
quence of a group of noble orators, and when the public mind was 
interesting itself with questions of the highest interest; and that it 
dashed into the thick of these discussions with a bold and indepen- 
dent tone which asserted its right to be heard, and to be heard with 
attention and respect. But it was due also in part to the con- 
summate tact which Francis Jeffrey brought into play in the editor- 
ship of the Review, to the skill with which he selected his staff 
and kept that staff together year after year ; and, if we may believe 
Christopher North, it was due also in part to the appreciation, the 
delicate appreciation, which men of genius and talent found in the 
ranks of the Opposition, and especially at Holland House and 
Bowood. “The Tories are the worst fosterers of talent in the 
universe. They look on a man religiously devoting his every hour 
and his earthly consideration to the advancement of their cause 
with the most supercilious coolness and effrontery, imagining that 
every sacrifice made by the sacrificer results from the operations of 
conscience, and that, in point of moral reference, the actions of the 
sufferer, being for conscience’ sake, have not the slightest participa- 
tion in their interests, or in the maintenance of their opinions. 
. But the Whigs are wiser in their generation. They 
assist one another and boast of one another’s achievements. Incon- 
ceivable is the cackle and row on the birth of a Whigling. . . . . 
When he is introduced into public life, he is to become as the pillar 
of fire amidst the surrounding darkness, to comfort hearts and guide 
the errant footsteps of the benighted Israelitish multitude of Whigs 
and Liberals, and their open-mouthed and hungry retinue of trim- 
mers and shufflers. The consequence is that whenever this ¢//uminato 
gentleman makes his appearance in public, he is hailed by his party 
with loud greetings of— 
Dii immortales, homini homo quid prestat stulto intelligens, 
Quid interest ? 
meaning thereby that the wisdom of the whole world is as dust in the 
scale when poised against the wisdom of this fresh, full-fledged, self- 
important Whigling.” 
And this was especially the case with the Edinburgh Reviewers. 
They were men to make their mark in the world, even without puffing. 
But they puffed themselves, puffed themselves in the Review, puffed 
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themselves in society, and were puffed by all the Whig coteries of 
London. All the best articles in the Review were picked out the 
instant the Review was published, and talked about. The Review 
itself was everywhere. Lady Holland fished out the name of every 
new writer, and the day after the Review was out he was surprised with 
a card of invitation and a flattering note from Lord Holland or from 
John Allen. If he could talk as well as he could write, he passed 
through the portals of Holland House to Bowood ; and if he could 
contrive to distinguish himself by his talk at Bowood, his fortune was 
made. The House of Commons was open to him if he talked well. 
If he talked indifferently, he was made a Commissioner in Lunacy. 
And all men talked then, especially literary men, and they were 
popular in proportion as they talked. Brougham talked. Mackintosh 
talked. Jeffrey talked. Coleridge talked. Rogers talked. It was 
all talk, and these men owed no small part of their literary success 
to the way in which they talked. Southey could not or did not 
care to talk, and Southey in a threadbare coat was left to live the life 
of a hermit among his books and MSS. at Keswick, writing poems 
that no one read and histories that no one cared about. His articles 
were for several years the only articles that attracted the slightest 
attention in the Quarterly Review ; but even when the author of these 
articles was discovered, the Tories could offer him nothing but 
knighthood. The Whigs would have made him a Colonial Governor, 
or a Charity Commissioner, and his head and shoulders, which 
excited even the admiration of Lord Byron,—“ I would for that man’s 
head and shoulders almost have written his sapphics,”—would have 
been conspicuous in every Whig drawing-room as the head and 
shoulders of the greatest historian and poet of the age, rival of Gibbon 
and Milton. It was unlucky for the Quarterly Review that none of 
its principal contributors were good talkers. Lockhart is said to 
have been a man without words, conversation, heart, or disposition 
to please, throwing nothing into the stock of social intercourse ; and 
Gifford was an invalid, who never knew what it was to enjoy “ what 
you call health” for a single day. His ideal of happiness was a seat in 
a fishing trawl in the Solent, with a copy of “ Juvenal ” in his pocket, 
and the prospect of a fresh MS. to score ashore. John Wilson 
Croker was the only exception to the rule, and John Wilson Croker 
was in society practically the Quarterly Review. But perhaps it was 
quite as well for the Quarterly Reviewers themselves that they were 
the men they were, a group of ascetics, invalids, scholars, and satirists, 
who had no favour to ask Alexander except to stand out of their 
sunshine ; for if they had all been men of spirit like the Edinburgh 
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Reviewers, they would have been driven to suicide from vexation and 
disappointment with a dinnerless party who did not know what to 
do with a man of genius when they happened to find one in their 
ranks, except to offer him a pension. 

Yet nothing could have been humbler than the origin of the 
Edinburgh Review. “Even the Edinburgh Reviewers themselves, 
when they took up their pens, were none of them skilled writers. 
Francis Jeffrey was the only man who had written anything, and all 
that he had written was a few pages of criticism in the Monthly Review. 
There was a returned MS. lying on his desk when Smith, Brougham, 
Horner, and Murray met in his rooms in Buccleugh Place—rooms 
fitted up complete for £7. 1 os.—to talk about the establishment of 
an independent Review which should supersede all its rivals in a 
couple of years—if a publisher could be found to print and publish it 
till it had achieved success, and made Edinburgh what Nature clearly 
intended it to be—the Athens of the North. The idea was Sydney 
Smith’s, and although Brougham, years after, contested the right of 
Sydney Smith to the distinction of being the founder of the Zdinburgh 
Revieu', all the evidence, independently of Jeffrey’s testimony, is in 
favour of the Vicar of Coombe Florey. It was Sydney Smith who 
suggested the establishment of the Review. It was Sydney Smith 
who conquered all the doubts and difficulties which Jeffrey, Horner, 
and Brougham started the instant the suggestion took form and shape. 
It was Sydney Smith who, when it had been determined to start the 
Review, was commissioned to look out for a publisher, and to convince 
him that with such a staff of contributors as those in Jeffrey’s rooms 
the Review must be a success. It was only by the merest chance in 
the world that the motto upon the title-page was not Sydney Smith’s; 
for he had a characteristic motto on the tip of his tongue as soon as 
that was called for—Z¢enui musam meditamur avend, ‘We cultivate 
literature on a little oatmeal.” And it is a pity, I think, that Sydney 
Smith’s motto was not adopted. It was characteristic of the place 
and it was characteristic of the men. But, as Jeffrey said, it was a 
little too near the truth to be put in too prominent a position, and it 
was set aside in favour of the motto which still stands at the head of 
the familiar covers—/udex damnatur cum nocens absolvitur. This 
was Horner’s suggestion. He found it in turning over a copy of 
Publius Syrus, which happened to lie on Jeffrey’s table ; and it was 
adopted in preference to Sydney Smith’s. 

It was a stormy tempestuous night, and the spirits of none of the 
reviewers were particularly high, for they were only starting the 
Review because they could not find briefs and pupils to fill up their 
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time ; but Sydney Smith, with his boisterous wit, was superior to 
weather and everything else, and finished up the conversation with a 
laugh by predicting that, after all, they were brewing a bigger storm 
in Jeffrey’s garret than the storm which was clearing the tiles off the 
roof of Holyrood. 

Sydney Smith found a congenial spirit in Archibald Constable, 
“the Napoleon of publishers,” upon the understanding that Jeffrey 
and his colleagues should find all the matter for the first four 
numbers, and that the articles should form a present to the publisher. 
The first number of the Zdindburgh Review made its appearance on 
the roth of October 1802. 

It was one thing to start the Review, or to talk of starting it, over 
a cup of coffee and a cigar, to find a publisher, and to allot the first 
lot of books to the reviewers, and quite another to keep the thing on 
its legs when it had been started. All the reviewers except Sydney 
Smith lacked enthusiasm. Sydney Smith talked them into his idea ; 
but even Sydney Smith could hardly talk articles out of them. 
Brougham thought he had done his share when he had acquiesced 
in the resolution’ that the Rezew should be started. Horner was all 
hesitation and doubt, and Jeffrey soon made up his mind completely 
to abandon the idea of taking a share in the publication. He sent in 
two or three MSS., and then said plainly that he meant to desert after 
fulfilling his engagement for the first four numbers—“ and I suspect,” 
he said, “that the work itself will not have a much longer life.” 
And that was Constable’s idea, for although the Review made some 
noise, and was talked about a good deal—it was so fresh and racy— 
its sale was very slight except in Edinburgh itself, and the haphazard 
way in which each number was produced, an article now and an 
article then, no one apparently knowing where the next was to come 
from, or what it was to be, was not calculated to impress a keen and 
prompt man of business with much faith in its success, even if the 
writers should now and then make a hit, as Sydney Smith did—a 
palpable hit—with his comparison of Dr. Parr’s style in his sermons 
with Dr. Part’s wig, trespassing a little on the orthodox magnitude of 
perukes in the anterior parts, scorning even episcopal limits behind, 
and swelling out into boundless convexity of frizz, the péya Oaipa of 
barbers, and the terror of the literary world. 

How the original band of Edinburgh Reviewers, strengthened 
with two or three recruits—Murray, Thomson, Seymour, and Play- 
fair, for instance—met together during the first year in a dingy room 
off Willison’s printing office in Craig’s Close, with Sydney Smith in 
the chair, to read the proofs of their own articles, compare notes, and 
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allot books, to criticise each other all round, and to sit in judgment 
on the few MSS. that were then offered by outsiders, is one of the 
literary traditions of Auld Reekie, like that of Christopher North 
walking down the High Street to his class-room with a book under 
his arm and a week’s beard on his chin. Sydney Smith, entering 
into the spirit of the anonymous system upon which they began, 
insisted that they should all repair to this dark divan like a band of 
conspirators, singly and by back lanes, in order to throw off suspicion 
and to preserve that incognito without which, as he professed to 
believe, it was impossible for them to go on a single day. ‘ Once I 
remember,” said Sydney Smith, recalling these meetings years after, 
“once I remember how we got hold of a little vegetarian, who had 
put out a silly little book, and how Brougham and I sat one night 
over our review of that book, looking whether there was a chink or 
a crevice through which we could filter one more drop of verjuice.” 

It was not till after a good deal of consideration, consuitations 
with Sydney Smith, and consultations with Longman, that Constable 
determined at the end of the year to try what could be done with the 
Review under more thorough and systematic management. Sydney 
Smith’s faith in the success of the Review was from the first un- 
bounded. “If you will give £200 a-year to your editor, and ten 
guineas a sheet to contributors, you will soon have the first Review in 
Europe.” ‘The terms look ridiculous to-day. But to Constable they 
looked preposterously high. It was impossible that any Review 
published upon terms like these could succeed. But the Edinburgh 
Reviewers were themselves indifferent whether it was published or 
not. Those were the only terms upon which they were to be kept 
together, and Constable yielded. It was in a spirit of pure specula- 
tion that Francis Jeffrey was installed as editor of the Zdinburgh 
Review, with a fee of fifty guineas a number, and with power to draw 
upon the publisher for ten guineas a sheet for contributions. 

But Sydney Smith was right. The success of the Zdinburgh 
Review was prompt and signal. It astonished even Constable. 
Contributions came in from all quarters. Brougham set to work 
with Herculean energy. His scrawl upon three or four MSS. was 
always to be distinguished among the litter of contributions upon 
Jeffrey’s table from men of science and men of letters, and under 
Jeffrey’s editorship the Zainburgh Review soon rose into such note 
that it was a distinction in itself to write, or to be supposed to write, 
in it. 

To-day the Edinburgh Review is only one among a dozen, and 
by no means the most distinguished of its kind, for the Zainburgh 
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Review, like the Quarterly and the lWestminster, still keeps up the 
tradition of the anonymous system with which it began, and most of 
the men who can write well, particularly well, now prefer, if they 
publish in the magazines at all, to publish with their names. But in 
the early part of the century the Zdinburgh Review stood almost 
alone, and even when rivals grew up around it, young and vigorous 
rivals, the Quarterly Review and the Westminster, the position and 
prestige of Consiable’s Review were such that men who wished to be 
read, and to hear their articles talked about in the social and political 
centres of the metropolis, preferred to write for the Edinburgh to 
writing for either of its rivals, and all of them wrote anonymously 
without a second thought. It was the rule, and all the Edinburgh 
Reviewers came under the rule. Sir Walter Scott fell into the ranks of 
Jeffrey’s corps. Charles Dickens, with all the honours of “ Pickwick ” 
upon him, asked to be admitted with an article to show “why such a 
thing as the Church Catechism is wholly inapplicable to the state of 
ignorance that now prevails ; and why no system but one, so general 
in great religious principles as to include all creeds, can meet the 
wants and understandings of the dangerous classes of society.” 
Theological articles from the author of “ Pickwick”! George Grote, 
the historian of Greece, offered an article on Witchcraft, written in a 
bank parlour in the City after the shutters were put up. John Mill, 
the historian of India, a man bred as a minister in the Kirk, asked 
permission to write upon the Science of Law. There is such a super- 
abundance of literary skill in the world to-day that an editor has no 
difficulty in finding contributions—there are hosts of them. But in 
1802 it was very different. You could count all the professional 
writers of that time upon your fingers, and an editor had often to 
take what he could get and furbish up the MSS. that were offered to 
him as best he could. This was one of Jeffrey’s aversions, an in- 
tense aversion ; but this was where his forte as an editor lay. Hardly 
an article appeared—except, of course, from Brougham, Smith, and 
Horner—that did not contain traces of Jeffrey's hand, and Jeffrey 
had a notion that his contributors rather liked his alterations and 
additions than otherwise. To receive an article that stood in no 
need of revision was, to Jeffrey, a luxury, which was all the more 
gratifying because it was so rare ; and Sydney Smith never did Jeffrey 
a greater service than when, as the first generation of Edinburgh 
Reviewers was dropping off, he sent him Macaulay’s card as that of 
a young man whose abilities might be turned to account in the buff- 
and-blue. 

The chief contributions that passed through Jeffrey’s hands till this 
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introduction of Macaulay, and the contributions that did the greatest 
service to the Review, were those that came from the original staff, 
from Brougham, from Smith, from Horner, and from his own pen. 
The group was broken up in Edinburgh after a year or two, but the 
Review continued to form a link between the men long after they had 
struck out independent careers for themselves which called for the 
concentration of all their powers, and the Edinburgh Review was, for 
a time, edited partly in London and partly in Edinburgh. There 
was an understanding that Smith and Horner should meet in London 
on the first of every month, go through the publishers’ lists, and 
select the books that were worth reviewing, keep what they wished 
to deal with themselves, and send the rest to Edinburgh to be allotted 
by the editor. But Jeffrey had the greatest difficulty in the world 
in keeping these men up to their engagement, and still greater 
difficulty in getting the reviews that they had undertaken to do. 
Horner, according to Smith, was a sort of literary tiger whose den 
was strewed with ten times more victims than he could devour ; and 
Smith, after keeping back books, was quite as likely as Horner to 
send a hasty note of apology, instead of the review, a day or two 
before the MSS. ought to be in the printer’s hands. Jeffrey’s corre- 
spondence is full of complaints of the way in which he is left to do 
the work of his contributors—to write against time and space at the 
end of the quarter when his hands were full of briefs, or when he 
was on circuit, and had to sit down in the corner of a roadside inn 
with a bad pen and a worse temper to fill up twenty or thirty pages 
of the Review with wild quotations or wilder criticism. ‘“ Hear now 
our state and consider”—this is one of Jeffrey’s complaints when 
writing to insist that Horner shall send in his quota of copy— 
“ Brown has been dying with influenza, and is forbidden to write for 
his chest’s sake; De Puis is dying with asthma, and is forbidden 
to write for his life’s sake ; Brougham is roaming the streets with the 
sons of Belial, or correcting his colonial proofs, and trusting every- 
thing to the exertions of the last week, and the contributions of the 
unfledged goslings who gabble under his wings ; Elmsley—even the 
sage and staid Elmsley—has solicited to be set free from his engage- 
ments, and Timothy refuses to come under any engagements with 
the greatest candour and good nature in the world.” And this was 
the case not once or twice, but again and again. The number for 
January 1805 was got out without any assistance from Horner, 
Brougham, Smith, Brown, Allen, Thomson, or any of those gallant 
supporters who voted their blood and treasure for its assistance. But 
Jeffrey was always ready at ten minutes’ notice to write a lively 
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article upon anything that might turn up—to cut up a novel ora 
poem, to run through a book of travels with the paper-knife in one 
hand and his pen in the other—to discuss astronomy with Herschell, 
chemistry with Playfair, metaphysics with Dugald Stewart, or the 
picturesque with Madame de Staél, even with the printer's devil play- 
ing the tattoo at his front door ; and thus in one way and another the 
Review used to be got out, the editor often writing two or three 
articles in each number, to make up for the deficiencies of his con- 
tributors. “I am in a constant state of hurry and agitation,” he says 
in one of his letters to Horner; “I have had reviews to write, and 
felons to defend, visits to pay and journeys to perform, directions to 
give and quarrels to make up, and all this without an interval of 
domestic tranquillity, but under strange roofs, where paper and pens 
were often as hard to be met as leisure and solitude were always.” 
This, of course, was not the case with all Jefirey’s articles. Many 
of them—all the best of them, I expect, those that have been pre- 
served by republication—were written in his quiet and luxurious little 
Gothic study at Craigcrook, a study that excited the admiration of Tom 
Moore, and were written probably after one of those long mornings in 
bed with a book, with the windows open to let in the song of the birds 
and the perfume of the flowers—which constituted his ideal of perfect 
happiness. The keenest and most trenchant critic of his time with a 
pen in his hand, Francis Jeffrey was personally one of the pleasantest 
and most genial of men, with an ideal of happiness worthier of a poet 
than of the Rhadamanthus of the Zdinburgh Review—£ 300 a year 
and a cottage, with his wife and children, with his books and a few 
friends, with nothing to do but to read and write, to stroll out among 
the flower-beds, and listen to the song of the birds, the hum of the 
bees, and the splash of the waves upon a shingly beach. It was an 
ideal that was never realised, or realised only by fits and starts; and 
perhaps it was quite as well for Jeffrey that it was not, for all his fame 
to-day arises from his contributions to the Zdinburgh Review, from 
the skill with which, by what he calls a system of vamping and patch- 
ing, he succeeded in impressing his mind upon every page of the 
Review, and in building up a reputation as an editor which gave him 
for five-and-twenty years of his life an influence which was equal to 
that of the greatest of our parliamentary orators, and superior to that 
of a Cabinet Minister. 
CHARLES PEBODY. 
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AN INDO-ANGLIAN POET. 


I AM afraid it will be always very difficult to make the British 

public understand that the Indian question is a home question. 
Notwithstanding that we have become Imperial in our actions, we 
remain in our feelings insular. The fact is shown beyond all doubt 
by the relative popularity of English fiction. Let ever so great a novel- 
writer select a foreign scene for the incidents of his story, and that 
story falls flat, and does not get up again. George Eliot’s “Romola” 
is but one example out of hundreds. We English must be familiar 
with the place written about before we can take an interest in 
the dramatis persone ; \et the scene be placed at home, and we can 
find some likeness for it in our own experience; but with “foreign 
parts” we have, as a rule, not sufficient knowledge to permit of 
domestic sympathy with their inhabitants. This is a truth that 
travelled and cultured persons are slow to learn, but it cannot be 
gainsaid. To the ordinary rind the “unknown” may be “ magni- 
ficent,” but it is not attractive. Nor is this to be wondered at when 
we consider the exceeding difficulty which foreigners—even the very 
pick of them—have in representing to themselves how life goes on 
with us. Victor Hugo has been in England, I believe; yet what 
English writer, however inferior to him—nay, however crude and 
ignorant—could have portrayed the English so absurdly as he has 
done in “L’Homme qui Rit,” for instance? Even in literary criticism, 
which to an alien is comparatively easy work, what mistakes have men 
like Guizot and Taine committed ! 

For a long time in India there have been efforts made by natives 
of position—chiefly Parsees—to become not only proficients in the 
English tongue, but to assimilate themselves to English habits and 
customs. I do not know whether they have given up the personal 
worship of the sun—which they certainly would have to do, if they 
visited us under present circumstances—but they have become, as 
they flatter themselves, thoroughly Anglicised, and have written several 
books about us. They even publish a magazine in our language— 
or in what they confidently believe to be such—which is certainly 
amusing, and in its way instructive, for it shows the utter hopeless- 
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ness of our becoming intelligible to them, I have not a word to 
say against this meritorious periodical, nor, indeed, against Indo- 
Anglian literature generally ; but it is just as well that folks at home 
should know what it is. There is so much rubbish talked about the 
growing sympathy of native races with ourselves, and of “ the giant 
strides” which their intelligence is taking, that an exhibition of the 
latest specimen may be wholesome. 

To expose the shortcomings of the work in question is not a 
pleasant task, for the author of it is very young—“just verging,” as he 
expresses it, ‘on his twenty-first year of mortality ;” but the fact is, 
his faults are not those of immaturity, but of that ignorance and 
misconception of English life and thought which lie at the root of 
all that has been written of us by his fellow-countrymen. I do not 
mention the writer’s name, for obvious reasons ; suffice it to say that 
it isin a good many syllables, and utterly unpronounceable ; but the 
work in question is to be obtained in a certain Indian capital of the 
famous publishers, “Gopal, Navazen, and Co., in the Kalbedevi 
Road.” It is called “Courting the Muse,” and is a selection of 
poems. “Such a gift of genius from India,” says the author, “is rare” 
(though not so rare as he imagines). “The association of ideas of the 
late lamented Miss Todd Dutt, of Bengal, were altogether English 
and Parisienne ; and though, as a native of India, she may be classed 
among her shining offspring, indeed her best place is at the side of 
the latest French writers.” 

Notwithstanding this modest compliment to Miss Dutt our 
“original and genuine Muse,” as he calls himself, is not deficient in 
self-confidence ; he shows that to have “a gude conceit o’ oursels” 
is not peculiar to the thermal line of Edinburgh; and, to begin 
with, in the dedication of his poem, he appeals to the Creator 
Himself :— 


Oh, Thou, who made the heavens, created earth | 
The sun, the moon! from its primitive birth! 
And all the stars that lustrous shine at night ! 
And the deep waters, moving murmuring white ! 
Who destined man o’er universe preside ! 

And reason, intellect given for his guide ! 

Thine aid I implore ;—would that Thou inspire 
My song and make it worthy of the lyre. 


I cannot conscientiously say that this gentleman’s prayet was 
heard. The “Queen of Peristan,” his most ambitious poem, is 
dreadful. It is like “Lalla Rockh” with the sense and the grammar 


taken out of it. His reflections upon human life are obviously, 
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indeed, borrowed from Moore (when he was “ Little”), but not his 
rhymes :— 

How many wait for nuptial day’s approach, 

Ilow many ask for wealth, and four and coach ! 
(This is really charming; and yet, if coach-and-four, why xo¢ four- 


and-coach ?) 

How many maids for Ilymen’s waters thirst ! 

How many ’buse the bachelors accurst ! 

How many younglings wish for wedlock’s joys ! 

As wife were simple plaything, doll, or toys ! 

How many ’trothed awaited their honeymoon ! 

How many look on woman’s death a boon ! 
(Here, it strikes one, there is need of a commentator. I think 
the poet means that if we really knew the fair sex as they are, we 
should wish them all in heaven.) 

Ifow many better do marry age—and wealth 

And joys with others, husbands kept by stealth ! 

How many duchesses, countesses, misses, 

Do pass in balls as veteran mistresses ! 
Here it is obvious that instead of “How many” the poet should 
have written “ How few.” But what a picture of society! Let us 
hope he does not draw it from his personal observations of Anglo- 
Indian life. If he does, where does he get his duchesses from ? 

Let us now take our “ original and genuine Muse” in his devo- 
tional attitude. It will be observed that in “a Parsee’s Prayer” the 
fervour of his religious feeling gets so much the better of him as 
somewhat to obscure the sense and meaning :— 


Trembling and pale before thee stands 
Oh, Lord, thy humble minion, 
On me, oh, pour with blissful hands 
The joy, the hope, the peace. Thou lenient. 


This is very subtle. Is it possible, in connection with “ pouring, ° 
that the last line should read— 


The joy, the hope, the peace, the /iniment ? 
It may be urged that this does not rhyme ; but it rhymes as well as 
the other. 


Unconscious unto sin betrayed 
A devout redemption implore 

Let Ardibesht preside o'er fate 
And Tir the granaries restore. 


Let Berhram give his helping hand 
To virtue, decency, and truth, 
And Plenty rule o’er smiling land 
Thro’ Angel Meher forsooth. 
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What the deuce does he mean by “forsooth”? And, indeed, what 
does it all mean? If that is a Parsee prayer, surely even the worst 
of infidels will prefer Christianity. There is, however, a certain 
confusion of religious creeds, and a vagueness as to the person- 
ages appealed to, which, in these days of pantheism, may have its 
admirers. I confess to having myself taken a fancy to Ardibesht, a 
name that strikes me as being properly some other name thus 
pronounced under the influence of intoxication. 

I cannot refrain from remarking, by the by, in spite of the 
author’s appeal te Berhram to give his helping hand in the matter of 
“decency,” that that deity has not always done so. However, there 
are spots in the sun; so it is not to be expected that his mere 
worshippers should be without them. Where our author is at his 
weakest is in sarcasm. He has given us a poem in the style and 
metre of “Don Juan” which is, perhaps, the worst that has ever 
obtained the honours of print. It is directed against our social 
vices ; but, fortunately for us, wherever he intends to be extraordi- 
narily severe, he becomes completely unintelligible :— 

Such rows are very common at the ’Change, 
In London, the resort of wealth and fashion, 
Where men never cheat, but purses sharp estrange, 
So honourable is their intention ; 
While women sleep for pennies at the Grange, 
So damned to shame is their wicked passion. 
If Indians for a moral place you seek, 
I recommend you London safe for a week. 

It seems evident that in the third line of this noble verse our 
author had some muddle in his mind connected with Shakespeare’s 
“the wise do call convey,” but for the rest he must have drawn his 
inspiration and his rhymes, if from any known writer, from the poet 
Close. His knowledge of London, I fear, has been derived from some 
practical joker; though his way of expressing it is all his own. 
He retains the same unapproachable style in describing Indian 
life. Here is a picture of what India was before the English 
rule :— 

No lavished charges burthened then the state ; 
Not thousands were the order of those days ; 
No separate plans Europeans procreate, 
Or ‘‘ more for whites ” was not the rulers’ craze : 
Not choicest bits assigned at highest rate 
To them alone—as modern India pays 
Even to idiots—with horses, garden, hansom, 
Clear two thousand every mensem. 


In his intense indignation the poet really seems to take leave 
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sense and even sound, just as a very angry man is obliged to sputter 
instead of speak. It is quite a relief to come upon four con- 
secutive lines—when he is thus moved—which are intelligible, or 
nearly so :— 
Oh, English, Scottish, Irish whites, that haunt 
Our Indian soil and cling to it like leeches, 


Remember, ere our humbleness you taunt, 
That most of you when come had no whole breeches. 


On the other hand, our author acknowledges what good we bring 
with us, as in the impassioned verse beginning— 


How mild and gentle, guileless, obliging, 
Is that Young Man’s Christian Association, &c. &c. 


As a humorous work, intended to be so, but only funny when 
it strays into seriousness, this poem is, in short, without a rival. 
The Elegy on the Cabul Embassy has also not often been 
surpassed :— 
Peace to the perturbed spirits of those dead ! 
Peace may ye find in heaven’s unclouded skies ; 
May blood-red flowers illumine o’er your bed 
To trickle tears from posterity’s eyes, 
Calm be your rest who fought so bold, unworn ! 
Calm be your graves as joined in death as life ! 
Calm be the hearts that spouseless, sonless mourn ! 
Calm the revenge, calm the avenging strife ! 


After such lines as these it seems to be superfluous to have an 
erratum, with “ Please read kingdoms for kigdoms,” in it. It is with 
a great sense of relief that we turn from our author’s elegiac stanzas 
to his amatory poems :— 

To Polly the younger I love her so strong 

That wherever she linger my heart goes along ; 


In the ball, at the dance, on the ring for skaters, 
Or volunteer’s advance ’tis Polly me fetters. 


In the landau driven what transport divine 

Finds echo in my haven as her eyes meet mine. 

On the stand, on the bunder, with music’s soft trills, 
When her papa goes under, what coos and what bills ! 


I wonder what the poet means by his proposed father-in-law 
“going under.” Does he mean under the table, where he is 
naturally incapable of perceiving what is going on? That it has 
some reference to his being overcome with liquor seems clear, since 
a later verse runs thus :-— 
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When lo her father entered, all brandy and gin, 

But his head had not centred on our scene. 
I have heard of a “ Head-centre,” but never before of a head 
“centred.” There are many new things, however, in English 
literature to be learnt from the Indo-Anglians. 

Finally, to show how accurately these gentlemen gauge the sen- 
timents and feelings of even the females of our race, I will quote 
the poem entitled “A Bombay Lady’s Complaint” :— 

Oh for those stately ced’r and oak 
My anxious heart repines, 


And country chimneys’ morning smoke 
And tender drooping vines ! 


Oh for the hawthorn bush and glade 
That sloped the hill adown, 

And minster spire’s uptowering head, 
Adorned with clock and crown ! 

Oh for my redbreast robin’s voice, 
And bittern’s early song ; 

Oh for the whitened fields and snows 
Of Lincoln’s Norman-Long. 


Oh for the river barque to glide 
Along the gravel shore ; 

Oh for my Bella’s gentle stride— 
This Bombay seems a bore. 


Oh for the evening walks and drives 
Along the park and green, 

And for the happy parson’s wives, 
So chatty though so mean !” 

There is much more to the same effect. But observe the 
“redbreast robin,” and compare it with the “four and coach.” 
Where on earth did our author get the notion that English ladies 
rise early in the morning to hear the bittern? Having read about 
“ pluralists,” he perhaps thinks it is only “local colouring” to speak 
of “ parson’s wives.” However, he is convinced, as are other Indo- 
Anglian writers, that he knows all about us. 

“What have I written” (he means “what I have written”) “ your 
own annals show.” 

Your English books, periodicals are at hand, 

From which I cull, &c. &c. 
So that he appears at least to possess some data. And yet, 
what comes of it? I really do hope—having dropped money into 
missionary-boxes in my time—that we know more about the natives 
of India than they know about us; otherwise, I should like that 
money returned, _ JAMES PAYN, 
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LOVE'S DAWN AND DEATH. 


YEAR ago for you, dear, and for me, 
Love was a new-born bright and fairy thing ; 
It turned all earth to heaven, all grief to glee, 
We sighed for joy and sang for sorrowing 
In that sweet Spring. 


How could we guess that Love would ere grow old, 

Who saw its infant hours run idly by? 

How could we know its kisses would grow cold 

Who kissed so oft? and how could you and I 
Dream Love could die? 


And yet for us Love lives no more to-day, 

Though how it died not you nor I can tell ; 

We only know its charm has passed away, 

That we can ne’er re-bind a broken spell, 
And so farewell ! 


The world is joyous in the golden June, 
The lark sings sweetly and the rose is red, 
Yet earth seems sad, the bird’s song out of ture, 
And all the scent of Summer flowers fled, 
Now Love is dead. 


Still hearts meet hearts and lips to lips are pressed, 
Still earth is fair and skies are bright and blue ; 
Perchance it may be in some happier breast, 
Some soul that to another soul is true, 

Love lives anew, 
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TABLE TALK. 


N Wigan’s book on the Duality of the Brain, some singular 
cases are cited of injuries which have affected one side of the 
brain, without destroying consciousness, or even in any marked 
degree affecting the reasoning powers. He mentions some cases in 
which a fost-mortem examination showed that the whole of one side 
of the brain must have been diseased for some time before death. 
So far as actual wounds or the results of external action have been 
concerned the most remarkable illustration of the dual-train theory 
has hitherto been the famous Massachusetts case, in which a man 
was struck under the jaw by a piece of iron from an explosion, the 
iron passing through the brain and coming out at the top of the head : 
yet the man recovered completely. But this case has now been more 
than matched (though complete recovery did not follow) by one 
which recently happened in Paterson, New Jersey. A boy, fourteen 
years old, had been sent to get some saw-dust from a place where a 
circular saw was used. ‘The saw was not at work when he arrived, 
and he crept into the box in which it stood, and. began to gather 
together the saw-dust there. While thus engaged the man in charge 
of the saw returned, and prepared to resume work by placing the 
belt on the axle-block, thus setting the saw running. A fearful 
scream was heard, and in a moment the belt was thrown off again ; 
but when the boy was released, it was found that the saw had cut its 
way into the right side of the boy’s head, making a cut which 
extended from the right nostril nearly to the back of the head, and 
nearly a quarter of an inch wide. Subsequent examination showed 
that this cut was fully two inches deep in the middle, so that the 
right half of the brain must have been nearly divided into halves. It 
was a miracle, said the doctor first called in, that the boy was not 
taken out dead. Not only was he then living, however, but he was 
in full possession of his senses. Mreover, though the doctor gave 
him only an hour to live, he lived for five days after the accident. 
At first his left side was paralysed, and the doctors said the paralysis 
would increase and cause death: but instead of this, it gradually 
passed away. The intense pain which the boy at first suffered (in 
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such sort that the poor little fellow told his father he had not known 
pain could be so bad) also disappeared, and on the fifth day he was 
free from fever, had a good appetite, and seemed to be recovering 
from a wound which ought, one would have thought, to have proved 
instantly fatal. The doctors did not believe he would actually 
recover, though the oldest, Dr. Quain, did not despair of the lad’s 
recovery, if pyzemia and erysipelas did not supervene, or, failing these, 
an abscess form within the brain, around some fragment of the skull 
or of saw-dust forced in when the accident took place. They con- 
sidered, however, that, even if he should survive, he must be for the 
rest of his days little better than an idiot. In the mean time, the little 
fellow seemed not to think of death at all; but, with freedom from 
pain and return of appetite, became bright and cheerful. It seemed 
possible that, despite the doctors’ gloomy anticipations, Wigan’s theory 
might be so fully confirmed in this case, that one-half of the brain 
would be found sufficient for all the purposes which the complete dual 
brain usually subserves. However, after five days an attack of con- 
vulsions supervened, and the boy soon after died. His father would 
allow no fost-mortem examination to be made, so that the actual nature 
of the injury which the brain received could not be determined. 


HE gradual absorption into stalls of the pits of our theatres calls 
for some record more durable than the comments provoked 
in the newspapers by the noisy and emphatic protest of a few mal- 


contents at the Haymarket. I think it is Madame Vestris who is © 


reported to have said, when the first row of stalls made their 
appearance—“ This means the ruin of the private boxes.” She 
might also have said—“ Here is the death-warrant of the pit.” Senti- 
mental complainings over the altered features of a theatrical repre- 
sentation are useless. Mr. Bancroft is right in saying that a theatre 
is a business speculation ; and in a manager who looks upon it as 
such, it would be madness to assign to unremunerative spectators 
that which experience has proved to be the best part of the house. 
From the most important American theatres the pit has entirely 
disappeared. The same holds true of the great opera-houses. So 
soon as theatrical entertainments are as popular as operatic, the pit 
will vanish. Here, from the business point of view, is an end of the 
matter. Altogether apart stand, however, the social and artistic 
aspects of the question. The former are summed up in saying that 
the luxury which characterises our daily living extends as a matter of 
course to our amusements. A score or more years ago the young 
“Templar,” after a modest dinner at a neighbouring chop-house, 
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turned into the Strand Theatre and watched the performance from 
the pit. His successor dines at eight o’clock in evening dress at his 
club, takes his third with two “ chums” of a magnum of “ Giesler” or 
of “ Piper,” and sends a commissionaire to the Gaiety to retain three 
stalls for the burlesque ; thus living, so long as he can maintain the 
outlay, at a rate which a nobleman in the early part of the century 
might have regarded as extravagant. More important is, however, 
the artistic aspect. The disappearance of the pit means the rele- 
gation to the gallery of those who supply the actor with that pabulum, 
stimulant, or incense of applause, on which he lives, without 
which he languishes and dies. Stalls never applaud. Their languid 
occupants have learned too well the Horatian maxim—i/ admirari, 
taking this phrase either in its correct or in its conventional and 
erroneous signification. Upon the most remote and the least 
educated portion of the public is thrust, then, the responsibility of 
deciding what style of acting is to prevail, since no actor that ever 
lived has been able to persist through silence in artistic courses, or 
to refuse some concession to the laughter of fools. Are managers 
and artists prepared, then, to accept a state of affairs like this? Can 
art endure it? Already those actors to whom the public looks for 
the regeneration of the stage yield to the malign influences of 
“genteel audiences.” So long as they act with moderation and 
judgment a fashionable audience is content. It makes, it is true, 
no sign. It comes, however, and pays its money, and takes its 
pleasure “ sadly”—I spare the reader the rest of so trite a quotation. 
Discouraged at the coldness around him, the actor tries a little 
extravagance. Success immediately attends this, and the fools, of 
whom there is always a fair admixture in the audience, commence 
to laugh. Augmented extravagance produces increased demon- 
strations. The beauty of the performance is over, and the judicious 
public shows no sign of resentment beyond ceasing to attend. For 
a while the play lives on its reputation. It is then withdrawn, a new 
work is substituted, and things move again in the same vicious circle. 
There appears to be one only chance for the stage under these 
conditions. If once fashion asserts itself in favour of the theatre as 
in favour of the opera, and it becomes “good form” to grow 
enthusiastic over a jeune premier or a leading lady, as it is over a 
tenor or soprano, we may reconcile the maintenance of art with the 
abolition of the pit. 


PROPOS of the foregoing reflections I may mention a rumour, 
which reaches me from good authority, to the effect that 
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the Prince of Wales proposes, with a view to increased facility for 
attending the theatre, to make seven o’clock the ordinary hour of 
dinner. The practice at present prevalent of dining at eight or sub- 
sequently is fatal to theatre-going. There is a chance, if the change 
in question comes into effect, that there will be once more a place on 
the stage for dramatic work of a high order. At present the only 
form of entertainment the late diner affects is burlesque—a kind of 
composition the common effects of which are a neglected drama and 
a degraded stage. 











T the time when, as was stated in the Gentleman's Magazine for 

February, a club was founded at St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell, 
in honour of Cave, the first printer of the Gentleman’s Magazine, the 
club named the Urban after my illustrious predecessor Sylvanus 
Urban, whose name I bear, ceased its connection with that building, 
it is but fitting I should chronicle the appearance, from the pen of 
two members and office-bearers in that club, Mr. Somers Vine and 
Mr. W. E. Church, of a record of the Urban Club and its old 
home. The volume thus named is illustrated with numerous views 
of the fine old building, and has an interest which extends beyond 
members of the club. So gregarious in habit have been in all times 
men of letters, that their history is inseparably associated with life in 
tavern, coffee-house, and club; and the names of these, from the 
Mermaid down to the Urban, will be preserved in the memory of 
sympathetic and admiring readers, until the establishment of that 
distant millennium when men of letters shall, in the words of 
Milton— 














In a pet of temperance feed on pulse, 
Drink the clear stream, and nothing wear but frieze. 








From the earliest recorded time they have unfortunately been, on the 
contrary, what in early records are called goliardi, or goliardenses. 
To an ecclesiastic, Walter Map, or Mapes, who lived in the twelfth 
century, is assigned the most remarkable praise of the tavern that has 
yet seen the light—the famous drinking song that contains the lines— 







Magis quam ecclesiam diligo tabernam, 
Ipsam nullo tempore sprevi, neque spernam, 
Donec sanctos angelos venientes cernam, 
Cantantes pro ebriis requiem zeternam. 









I will not yield to the temptation to give a list of those who, in the 
name they bear, commemorate the latest as well as the earliest editor 
of the Gentleman's Magazine, but will content myself by saying that 
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not a few of the best-known authors and artists of the latter half of 
this century have been enrolled as Urbans. 


T is time that royalty and aristocracy should withdraw their 
support from the sport of pigeon-shooting. In itself wanton 
destruction of life is repugnant to the public sentiment which in late 
years has been formed in England, and those members of the so- 
called upper classes who take part in the matches at Hurlingham, 
and elsewhere, fasten upon the name assigned them a limitation 
which, without their authority, I should not dare to fix. To the 
upper classes, so far as regards wealth and social position, they may 
belong, but in any respect of intellect, humanity, and taste, their 
position is in the lowest. When it is known that the practices 
current in pigeon-shooting include plucking out the tail-feathers so 
as to cripple flight, biting off the toes to prevent quick rising, and 
puncturing the eyes to darken vision, I feel disposed to say that the 
sport is fit rather for fiends than for human beings, especially for 
those who have lived under softening influences, have had opportu- 
nities of learning the lessons of mercy, and whose lips have been, to 
use the eloquent hyperbole of Alexander Smith— 


Sealed for heaven with a mother’s kiss. 


When an attempt to repress these barbarities was made by the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, the officers of the 
Society were mobbed by the assembled sportsmen! While such 
proceedings are tolerated in our midst, and sanctioned by our 
aristocracy, the talk about our civilisation is mere cant. 


OT less dishonouring to us than the barbarities practised under 

the name of sport is the morbid appetite that induces 
pleasure-seekers to frequent those places of amusement in which 
women, at the imminent risk of their lives, are blown from cannon, 
or otherwise treated as projectiles. Scarcely had the poor creature 
whose life was all but lost the other day at the Aquarium recovered 
from her wounds, than the same degrading exhibition which brought 
about the accident was repeated. In this case the authorities are to 
blame, since they have power to refuse a licence to buildings in 
which like atrocities are committed. Such, however, is the degree 
of cant with which English society is infected, that there is but one 
offence which our magistrates are disposed to accept as a cause for 
withdrawal of licence. What an opportunity is there not for some new 
Voltaire to write a new “Dictionnaire Philosophique”! Under such 
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heads as Sport, Amusement, Magistrate, and the like, might be written 
some of the most scathing, and at the same time the most merited, 
satire the world has seen. 


HE question whether amusement, legitimate in itself, becomes 
illegitimate through the introduction of the element of danger 
to those concerned, is not easy to answer. In the case I have 
mentioned, of projecting women from cannon, there can be no 
doubt. The performance has no claim to be art, it is revolting and 
demoralising to witness, and it should be put down with a high hand. 
Entertainments innocent in themselves become under certain easily 
conceivable conditions very terrible to contemplate. I heard the 
manager of a London theatre state that one day in his theatre, when 
the transformation scene of a pantomime was being presented, the 
women petsonating fairies could see at their feet the under portion of 
the stage in flames. These women were fastened to iron supports, 
and were incapable of taking any steps for their own deliverance. In 
the case of some, forty minutes, under circumstances of complete 
order and quietude, were required to set them free. The fire was 
smothered and no serious harm was done. Who, however, can fancy 
the torture these poor creatures must have experienced, and who, in 
case the fire had got the better of the efforts to master it, would have 
been responsible for so terrible a holocaust ? 


MONG strange mental feats, the strangest perhaps yet recorded 

are the following singular feats of memory for sound, related 

in the Scientific American. In the city of Rochester, N.Y., resides a 
boy named Hicks, who, though he has only lately removed from 
Buffalo to Rochester, has already learned to distinguish three 
hundred locomotive engines by the sound of their bells. During the 
day the boy is employed so far from the railway that he seldom hears 
a passing train ; but at night he can hear every train, his house being 
near the railroad. To give an idea of his wonderful memory for 
sounds (and his scarcely less wonderful memory for numbers also) 
take the following cases. Not long ago young Hicks went to 
Syracuse, and while there, he, hearing an engine coming out of the 
round-house, remarked to a friend that he knew the bell, though he 
had not heard it for five years: he gave the number of the engine, 
which proved to be correct. Again, not long since, an old switch- 
engine, used in the yards at Buffalo, was sent to Rochester for some 
special purpose. It passed near Hicks’s house, and he remarked 
that the engine was number so and so, and that he had not heard the 
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bell for six years. A boarder in the house ran to the railroad, and 
found the number given by Hicks was the correct one. To most 
persons the bells on American locomotives seem all much alike in 
sound and é#mbre, though, of course, a good ear will readily distinguish 
differences, especially between bells which are sounded within a short 
interval of time. But that anyone should be able in the first place 
to discriminate between two or three hundred of these bells, and in 
the second place to retain the recollection of the slight peculiarities 
characterising each for several years, would seem altogether incredible, 
had we not other instances—such as Bidder’s and Colburn’s cal- 
culating feats, Morphy’s blindfold chess-play, &c.—of the amazing 
degree in which one brain may surpass all others in some special 
quality, though perhaps, in other respects, not exceptionally powerful, 
or even relatively deficient. 


CORRESPONDENT sends me the following :—“ Your state- 
ment in the third paragraph of the ‘Table Talk’ on p. 249 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine for last month requires correction. At 
the time referred to, Mr. Benjamin Webster had the Haymarket 
Theatre, and a half-brother of his, who in the bills was called Mr. 
Webster, was at Drury Lane. This was unsatisfactory to the Hay- 
market manager, and he wrote to Mr. Macready to request that the 
Christian name of his half-brother might be added ; the word ‘ Mr.’ 
without addition being usually applied to the oldest member of the 
family only. Mr. Macready, however, refused his assent. At that 
time Mr. Archer was box-keeper at the Haymarket Theatre, and 
lodged in Great Pulteney Street. On his way to the theatre he had 
noticed a tailor’s buik under the window of a shop, over which was 
written—‘ Macready, Tailor, &c.’ ‘ Beauty and the Beast’ was then 
about to be produced, and, to the surpiise of the tailor, he was 
offered an engagement to act the Beast. He consented, and in the 
bills of that time will be found ‘ Beauty, Madame Vestris ; the 
Beast, Mr. Macready.’ The quarrel between Mr. Webster and Mr. 
Macready existed till the latter was about to retire, when a mutual 
friend interfered, and Mr. Macready again acted at the Haymarket 
Theatre.” ° 


AM sorry to see that one of the most pleasant and merciful of 
old English superstitions has apparently not found its way to 
America. I refer to the species of sanctity that invests the Robin 
Redbreast, checking in his course of slaughter the most determined 
avicide, and scaring away from the nest that imp of mischief and 
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destruction, the schoolboy. According to the statement of a 
singularly merciless and destructive American sportsman, who writes 
in the Contributors’ Club of the As/antic Monthly, robins are in the 
United States common game. “ Inthe South,” declares this Nimrod, 
“where I was ‘ raised,” (he wasn’t raised very high, apparently) “the 
robins are found during winter in very large numbers, whither they 
go, I suppose, to evade the cold of the North. I have been in the 
habit of shooting them, as when properly cooked they are very 
palatable. My acquaintance with robins is therefore quite extensive.” 
This “ therefore ” is delicious. In one of her books—* The Mill on 
the Floss,” I think—George Eliot speaks of a boy as being fond of 
animals; that is, fond of throwing stones at them. The American 
worthy is the development of a boy of this kind. According to this 
argument, nobody should know so much of man as a confirmed 
murderer. Were De Quincey alive, this might supply material for a 
new paragraph on “ murder considered as one of the fine arts.” The 
American quotes the complaint of a kindred spirit that robins are 
never seen in large or compact flocks, and that “seldom is a 
gunner able to shoot more than one or two of them at once, so 
scattered are the members of their small assemblages.” Inconsiderate 
robins! Luckless sportsmen! It is scarcely worth while to pillory 
these American hunters of “small deer,” who are, I hope, and should 
think, of Gallic extraction. Their language shows, however, that 
America is scarcely the Paradise that England is for 


The bird that man loves best, 
The pious bird with the scarlet breast. 


SYLVANUS URBAN. 
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